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THE SECRET OF POMEROYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Shifting Sands,”. “The Snapt Link,” eto ete. 


—.@————— 
CHAPTER I. 

Why does your hand so drip with blood, 

Edward, Edward ? 
Why does your hand so drip with blood, 

And why so sad go ye? 
And what penance will yo do for that : 
Edward, Edward, 

And what penance will ye do for that, 
My dear son, now tell me? 

“Carns of invitation for Pomeroys Castle! You 
are decidedly in luck, Mr. Leslie,” exclaimed Lady 
Lennox, a young matron. of some twenty-eight or 
thirty years, as she took some promising-looking 
“pasteboards ” from anenvelope, one snowy morn- 
ing in November, a dull epoch, when the post-bag 
was delivered and its contents examined with un- 
usual deliberation at Heatherbrae Manor. 

“TI. canpot doubt any assertion of yours, Lady 
Lennox,” returned the gentleman thus addressed. 
“But may 1 ask what is the especial cause of my 
good fortune in this instance? Is Pomeroys a sort 
of euchanted castle, that only opens its doors like 
the Temple of . Janus shuts its portals, as a 
peculiar mark of grace and favour ?”’ 

Lady Lennox shrugged her pretty shoulder? with 
the natural grace of a Frenchwoman, or, as was 
actually her own case, a Scotch girl who had been 
educated principally in Paris. 

* Perhaps you are not so far wrong, Mr. Leslie,”’ 
she returned. ‘In truth, Pomeroys is somewhat 
under a spell in: the ideas of the neighbourhood, 
and probably of its owners also.. This is the first 
entertainment that has been given in its walls for at 

ei t t en Fd 

Evan Leslie langhed incredulously. 

“Matters of tradition for you, Lady Lennox,’ he 
returned, lightly. “You must have been in your 
cradle when the last féte occurred.’’ 

“Platterer!” laughed the lady, shaking her 
Indian fan in:playful bit scarcely in displeased re- 
fxoof, I haye at least one unmistakeable proof ia wy 
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nursery that my register dates some years farther 
back than the state dinnerin question. However, I 
may fearlessly declare I was ly in my Italian 
grammar and German declensions at the memorable 
period. And yet,” she continued, more gravely. 
**T perfectly and distinctly recall all the circum- 
stances connected with it—the éclat of the christen- 
ing dinner, the fracas at the subsequent event. It 
was partly concealed from my schoolroom establish- 
ment then, but all the fragments I can recall have 
been explained since.”’ 

Evan became ually surprised and interested 
in what ro to him at first a very foolish and 
exaggerated local tale. 

** You speak riddles, Lady Lennox,” he said, with 
adoubtingair. ‘ Are these circumstances of which 
you speak a secret? or are they such as are sup- 
posed allowable to make patent to the world ?’’ 

“That is to Mr. Evan Leslie,’”’ said the lady, with 
an arch air that sat well on her pretty, piquante 
features. “ Well, perhaps I may venture to include 
you in the number of the initiated, if you will 
suspend your curiosity till I have finished my letters. 
AmT not right, Kenneth?” she added, turning to 
her handsome, quiet-looking husband as she spoke. 

**T knowvery little about the matter, Clandia,”’ he 
replied, coolly. “‘ I was away from the Old Countr 
at the epoch you mention, and long before I too 
up my position here the general was settled at 
Pomeroys. The only tangible part of the story 
that I have heard is that he succeeded to the 
estates on the death of his brother, and that the 
fair Melanie is that brother’s orphan, And, to com- 
plete my authentic information, Leslie, I must add 
that the ball to which we and our guests are bidden 
is in honour of that young lady’s eighteenth birth- 
day and her introduction to the world of Dumfries. 
shire and the counties round.” 

Lady Lennox laughed gaily. 

“ Capital, Kenneth! you are really becoming quite 
a@ newsmonger,”she said, elapping her jewelled 
fingers with triumph. ‘‘I am not in despair now of 
your helping me outshould I halt in any of the details 
of my story. Now, silence, mossieurs, while I conclude 
my social duties,” she wept on, taking up the little 
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heap of scented letters and begging circulars that 
still remained unopened. 

The gentlemen were fain to obey the pretty little 
domestic tyrant, and amused themselves in the inter- 
val by tearing open and skimming over the news- 
papers before them. 

** Well,” returned Lady Lennox, after a shor 
interval, ‘‘there is nothing very startling, Kent 
neth, in the remainder of my letters except that 
Eustace Neville has written to know whether we 
can take him in for a week or two before the shoot- 
ing season is over. And Zoe Danvers accepts my 
invitation forthe Christmas gaieties,” sheadded. ‘I 
shall write to her to come immediately, now that. 
this ball is in petto.”’ 

“The ball! Toujours la balle,” ejaculated Mr: 
Leslie, holding up his hands apologetically. ‘‘ Lady 
Lennox, I entreat you to lose no more time in re- 
lieving my curiosity, which is by this suspense 
wound up to the highest pitch.” 

‘* Perhaps only to be disappointed and collapsed, 
as too often happens after false stimulants,’ quietly 
put in Sir Kenneth. 

“Now, do be good and quiet!’’ said the-lady, 
pleadingly. ‘And before we ring for Sanderson I 
will do my best to satisfy you both. Itis hardly 
a tale for the servants’ hall,’’ she added. 

The gentlemen really did await the next words 
with some interest now. 

It was evident to both that tho bright little 
hostess had actually some reluctance to enter on 
the narrative, and it naturally gave some zest to ex- 
pectation to see the reality of her half«veiled awe. 

** Well, to make the tale intelligible,” she began, 
**T must give yOu some hearsay rumour as well as 
actual facts. The present General Pomeroys was 
a younger son, and the mortifying ‘act was moro 
annoying to him—it is supposed—from the very 
slight difference between his age and his only 
brother, who was only some eleven months older 
than himself.” 

“Tt is luoky that our little Aleo is at least 
three years older than Walter,” putin Sir Ken- 


neth. 
Be quiet, or I will keep silent altogether!” said 
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Lady Lennox, warniagly, and Bean promisiag to 
put in bail for his hest’s good bekawiour slie re. 
sumed her story. 

“The boys were brought up together,” ehe went 
on, ‘till Maurice, the present Gefteral Porneroys, 
was sent to Sandhurst, and from there got his com- 
mission, and wason more.or less active service for 
gome years and away from the castle and his own 
family, till heat last returned home on a sick leave 
of some six months, 

“ That visit, it is supposed, laid the foundations 
of all the misery that afterward happened to the 
family. There were guests at the castle, one of 
whom was a distant relative and ward of the then 
ery nage of the castle, a Miss’ Fitzallan. And 

esides this young lady, who was <r 
tiful, if her portrait speaks truth, watesome friends 
of the heir, and an orphan heiress and pas- 
sionate they say,as well as ha 6, and, of 
course, the object of no little heas#Burning and 
homage to the fortune-huntimg yotmger brothers 
co. Tembel 


and avaricious parents of le 
Fitzallan and Maud V were supposed to be 
intimate friends, but L famoy that Mand 
rather jealous of Miss 6 fascination 
beauty, especially as the heit of Pomeroys and ite 
thousands per anti Was é¥idently caught in his 
cousin’s chains. And besides Which, 0 
the castle guests, a Lewd 


non had flirted with d @ London was 
also a captive to sweet , the 
details are of course im @ ” the little lady 
continued, “ but, sofar the-end of the 
matter was that—much astonishment of 


every one and the delightefiold Mx. 

‘Cadet? Maurice was 

Selabeated in pread beasaliaaedieall geaeer uohaw 
ra’ grea tay. 

dour, and accomplished within yy 


after the engagement was annourced. 

* And, to complete the as they arecon- 
cerned, I-may as well add the present heir to 
the property was born less wyear afterwards, 
and has never been blessed or @ursed with any 
brothers or sisters simee.” 


“ And his brother and thelevdly Isabel, what of 
them ?” asked Evaa, 

“That is just what I em eomling to,” cuntinacd 
the lady. “From some _— 
parents disapproved, ar that young tady hesi- 
tated between a NS ee 
ding and the betrothal ise Fitzallan and her cou- 
sin were postponed inaVery 
At any rate, it was Some goar or more after 
Maurice’s marriage that Miss Fitzallan was 
licly engaged to his brother and Lord Seaforth dis- 
appeared, they say, for a few months, till at length 
he turned up as best man to his former rival. 

‘* Again a few months changed the aspect of mat- 
ters. Old Mr. Pomeroys was dead. His eldest son 
reigned in his stead, and this new possessor of the 
castle was anxiously waiting the birth of his heir. 
General Pomeroys came to his father’s funeral ; 

and he more than once visited the castle with all the 
familiar fraternity that could be expected under the 
circumstances. 

“ But when the child born to his brother turned out 
to be agirl he did not again visit the castle, and 
friends and neighbours admired his abstaining from 
what might have seemed as a triumph in his now 
happier fortune. 

‘*And now,” continued Lady Lennox, with a 
slight hesitation in her tome and manner, ‘the most 
tragic part of the story comes. There was a grand 
christening feast, albeit the child thus honoured was 
of a sex that is usually supposed to be least worthy of 
guch ceremonials. 

**Lord Seaforth was to be godfather, and the 
mnole and aunt of the babe and a@ relative of Mrs. 
Pomeroys were to fill up the list ef sponsors. But 
Cyril Pomeroys and his wife were to be represented 
by proxies, as Mrs. Pomeroys was ill and her husband 
declined to leave her even for the fow days that 
would have sufficedfor his presence at the eerémony. 

** The day came, the babe was admitted with ‘all 
pomp and ceremony to the Christian Church, and 
the dinner was given to all the country round as 
favishly and gaily as if it had been for the heir of 
Pomeroys that the banquet was held.’ 

Again Lady Lennox paused, and this time her 
auditors were evidently as awe-stricken as herself 
4o judge from their quiet demeanour and eager 
attention. 

** The féte was concluded,” she continued; “ the 
evening passed over in gaiety. Next morning 
Pomeroys Castle was draped in mourning. The 
master was dead—murdered in his own domains, 
found bleeding and senseless:in the woods of Rose- 
mount, and with the additional horror that a near 

friend was suspected of the fearful deed.’’ 

“* Not his brother—not the general 1’ gasped Evan, 
in evident horror at the catastrophe, ‘Itjis too 
great a blot on human nature.” 

No,” replied Lady Lennox, “not quite so re- 
golting as t. It was Lord Seaforth who was 


? 


and 
er that the | occasion. 


umwarrantable manner. | heard, 


suppesed,amd, as I believe, wall nigh pteved to 
have-done tto-deed. However, thants-to Gencral 
Pomeroys’s dislike to publicity, or to a lingering 
Kindliness onthe part of hiv wife for the etimirtal, 
the séafch waS smothered over and the evidence 
concealed and hushed up, so that a verdict of ‘ Not 
Proven’ wae retarned by the A afters 
the ‘ nine days’ wonder’ forgotten.” 

‘And the poor young’ wife, the lovely Isabel?’ 
asked the baronet. ‘‘ What of her, Claudia?” 

** Tt killed her!’’ replied Lady Lennox. ‘She did 
not complain and rave like other women might, but 
she slowly and silently faded away. And then 
General Pomeroys took charge of the little Melanie, 
albeit before the child was six years old he was 
himself a widower. ey say his care anu tender- 
ness for the child have been sim 


unbounded ; her 
every wish and look gratified to fa ll, if 
ble to indulge her fancies. the castle 


Bat 
never been opened to the sinee. Part of 
every year the family porn nae A abroad, and 
when at their home life was as as @ convent’s. 
Certainly he has ocen a true unobtrusive 
mourner, and every one has) in so sin- 
Gere a grief,” she continu 


surprise and doubt between her listeners. 


“J should rather suspect that the various shooks - 


he must have sustained very well account 

Sinise piosenenen’ soeeed ir, Keane 

rad 
eur an 

pacha deserve an “ovale, little 


> aod puchape a th 
an ‘ec w was ps e 
reserved na- | 


for its being seldom shown by his 
“T will be content witha dress for the ball, 
dear,” she “ousof my own | of 
only a compliment 8 
ane whom yous ‘wo provekingly,” 
And Sir Ken , to eonsent 
to what he well knew where- 
upon Lady Lennox a ‘te most | 
lightful visione of 
her for the 
Sir Kenneth returned to his paper with composed 
attention. 
Bat Leslie could not t the tale he had 
doned@ to speculation om 
ite pest and fatare consequences till roused by the 
entrance of a footuiam to say that te horses ‘were 
ready for the morning ride 


though he had Meee heath heras a remarkably at- 


tractive girl, and Lady Lennox had playfully made 
up a match in prospective between them. 

At that especial moment Mr. Wustace Neville 
would have received her perfect sanction to his 
success should ‘he desire to “to go in and win” the 
beile of Hdinburgh and many a county round. 


tee 


CHAPTER ft. 


MxELANI2 PoareRo yrs stood in the suite of saloons 
for the first time in her young life thrown open to 
the neighbourhood, or even ‘to her own fall view, 
with @ ptoud gladness in her hap 4 ee face 
and an involuntary pride in her mien bearing. 

It was no marvel if she waa delighted with the 
fairy soene, retlected asit was in countless mirrors 
on the walls. 

Flowering exotics, native ferns, statues, pi 
fountains playing seented waters, damask suites of 
Gelicate antique workmanship, and gorgeous 
tapestry on any convenient vacant place, formed a 
dazzling coup d’cil even to more experienced eyes 
than the orphan débutante could possess. : 

She was worthy of the splendour and 
lavished on her féte was thateweet blossoming flower 
whose budding life had been so terribly elouded ere 
she knew the meaning of loss she sustained. 
But it had cast apparently little shadow on her gay 
young spirits, nor betrayed any evil omen in the 
shape of pensive l.oks or saddened mien. No, 
whatever might be her after fate, or whatever trials 
might test the vivacity of her nature, there was no 
doubt to the mind.of the most casual or most pene- 
trating observer that the young Melanie was as light- 
hearted and brilliant in spirits and in witas the 
most favoured of her sex. 

‘There was, reason for the girl’s happy 
fearlessness of nature. : 

She had been shielded with such care from every 
sorrow that could have touched her with the very 
lightest r. 

General Pomeroys might be stern, nay, morose to 
most—even to. his only soz ‘he heir of his wealth 
and name. But toMelan’ ever. She was privi- 








leged to the fuil, and if sae rarely gave him cause 


ae sho caughta look of | heart, 





Penile and @adulgent to ti dccasional caprices 
the moft irmocent of the sew mighe indulge. 

And now, on her birth-night, he had lavished on 
i every matk of paternal pride and affection. 

er white dress was of the most costly silk, trimmed 
with almost priceless antique Yxve, and eilfvened 
bye set of sapphires that suited welt her clear 
branette complexion and rich glossy hair and 
brilliant-glancing eyes. 

She was cinply devel with bewitehing, youthful 
loveliness that @ peculiar fascination apart 
from mere physical beauty. And to see her, with 
her glowing cheeks, her parted coral lips, her 
flashing eyes, and light, graceful figure—the queen 
of all that splendid entourage—was sufficient to 
win the hearts of high and low, old and young, of 
sex, in irresistible admiration and loving 

for one who was at once so gifted and so 
Visited with irreparable sorrow—the heroine 
ofso teuching a tragedy ere she could distinguish 
grief from joy. 


It seem however that some exceptions 
m exist even to such an obvious and eral 
Bven as Miss Pomeroys, in pure 
@ few pirouette steps on the 
encountered the -_ 


that 


thane 
wither oe 











roa 





rye srr isdainfally. 
ill wot fealt if all this fuss and 
of trampets at every domestic event. And, by the 





way, I was not aware that women came of age at 
eighteen before,’ he went on, with a sarcastic 
smile that his young cousin knew well. ‘Is it 
because of their superior wisdom and prudence, 
Melanie ?” 

The girl was somewhat chilled, but still preserved 
her gy sweetness of tone as she replied : 

‘“* Perhaps it is because there is no hope of their 
becoming wiser and graver in the intervening three 
years, Basil. ButIam not sure whether it is not 
rather a figure of speech than a reality, in spite of 
the precedent of her most gracious majesty,’’ she 
added, laughingly. “In any ease, I am content, 
OL ee and 
spoiled,’’ 

“Then you ate pleaged—you ate happy, are you, 
my child?” said a deep Voice near the young 
people, “Tt ismy desire that you should be so.” 

It was General Pomeroys who spoke; and in 
a moment Melanie had sprang’ by his side, and wae 
looking up in his face with her lovely, ottild-like 


eyes. 

“ How can I be otherwise, dearest uricle ?”’ she 
said, softly. ‘‘ You have guarded my life from every 
thorn by your love.” 

A strange spasm of emotion certainly not of 
pets dine dette pee general’s a even more 

mily than their usual stern rigidity of expression. 
But it passed away almost before Melanie could 
observe its existence, and he turned from her te 
his son with a tetally different manner to what he 
wren. wilh ball with cousin, Basil ? 

“You will open the ith your 7 
he said, more in the tone of a command than & 
question. 

‘Certainly not, sirs you forget that there are 
several men of superior rank coming, who are en- 
inde sepesied aces pamtcdidhestion?"neuntinesh, 

tis r as @ great disti a,’ he eon 
in a slightly acidulated tone. 

“Of course it:is~of course it is the chief honour 
of the evening,” returned the with a proud 
look at his lovely niece. ‘ And itison that aceount 
I wish you to secure it, and prove to our guests 
that I consider you possess the first claimon your 
cousin’s hand.” 

“ Which I decidedly waive in favour ofa happier 
and more worsay aep:rant,” he returned, haughtily. 





to frown on even gitlishfreaks or follies, Le waa 


And as he spoke he retreated s step or two,.asaf 
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to.indicate yet more significantly hia renunciation 
of the privilege offered to him. 
A heavy frown gathered on his father’s brow. 
‘Boy, resist my commands?” he said. 
No one-ever yet crossed my path with impunity. 
I should warn you not to attempt the rash ven~ 


won wiak tpsenlee’ Mies Beuserye baud ter’ the 
you wi i 8 ‘or 
firat dance ?” 

“That is scareely a question for me to * 
returned the young ‘man. “TI am up 
your list of guests, sir, but at any rate 1 do know 


of two who may expect the lead. 
Norris and to the baronet, Sir Malise Raeburn.” 

Melanie had hastily retreated from the discussion. 
She dared not resist her ‘uncle's will. 

Pubtek GE beede anata ie 

erhaps she answe @ 
momentous Bema oe at that moment ; but 
she knew Basil well, and to all other comers she 
was a stranger. 

No wonder she could have preferred opening her 
first ball with him rather than plunge as it 
were, into her new world. 

General Pomeroys was thus alone with his son, 
and the tone in which headressed him was stern and 


determined. 

“ Hark ye, Basil, I have nover:wished to control 
or over your actions and inelination from your 
boyhood,” he said, firmly. “Aud; what is more, I 
have striven that you should elect of your own free 
will the — I had laid out for you. But mark 
me,” he added, “you will find me equally resolute 
in asserting my will as you seem to be in resisting 
Sal SS make we to ra mn g Breen jagirty your 

ousin can be so as in 
her consent.” rads ao a £¢ 

“ Andif not, sit, what then'?” asked 'the'son. 

“What then?” asked the general. “ then ? 
Why, if you choose there can be no doubt of the 
result. Melanie hae never even seenany one else whom 
she could like, Sheis sweet, Jovi ng. 
It all rests with . and it will be at your own 
peril and._blame should you failin my commands,” 
continued the father, hurriedly, as if fearing his 
oe OE should he delay in its amnounce- 
ment. 


Basil accepted the situation, with admirable cool- 


ess. 

“I understand you , sir,” he sai 
calmly. “If I win or if borfant iss Pomeroys 
am to be the victim, and she is to receive the re- 
ward. Is not thatwhat you would convey?” 

General Pomeroys gave an i ient gesture. 

“* Basil—son, you do not-eomprehend. It is not 
perhaps to be expected that you should,” was hi 
saddened comment. “ But if you have any filial re- 
spect and trust for your father, for him who gave yon 
life, and all that can mak life desira’ le, ean you not 
bend your own proud self-assertion to mine, even at 
your early age ?”’ pronounced the general, earnestly. 

Fa Ng tage rae minutes. 

“Father,” he said, at last. “you may haps 
have reason, sy, and justice also on your is, but. 
re a oe ee wonder if a man 0 at 

enty-one 8 om actually pledging himse 
to well nigh the only girl he had ever thoroughly and 
ey, known. I do not say I will not marry 

elanie, should I find it possible to love and to win 
her love. But I will not willingly compromise her 
or myself by any sach open demonstration as you 
demand. P hg’ can you, actually and de- 
liberntely consider it fair and right that it should 
be so?” he went on, ily, as the roll of carriages: 
twas heard in the drive below. 

Genoral Pomeroys quivered under the determined 
tone and look of his young son. 

“Well, well, if you positively give me your 
word that you will strive to fulfil my wishes, I may 
perhaps waive this great and darling wish on'this 
occasion,” he said, reluctantly. “ , at least, 
I demand ‘from you respectful and affectionate 
attention to Melanie on this her first appearance 
in public,” he added, earnestly. 

And even as Basil rather sullenty gave the pro- 
tise and Melanie glided lightly back to her uncie’s 
side the first announcement was given of the long 
roll of guests. 

The names were familiar, at least ‘to the baronet 
‘and in @ measure to his son. 

“Sir Kenneth and Lady Lennox, Miss Danvers, 
Mr. Leslie and Mr. Neville,"’ were successively pro- 
— 6 the groom of the tye 

e ittle party quite formed a procession 
as ° = je rand talgon and bowed in the 
most elab orate and gracef: e ng 
hostess ‘and the host. ae 
of he wei youth rasped ae 

Hl youthful nature, elanie’s 
hand ‘th an alurost sisterly warmth. 

“Tm 80 glad, so very glad, to ‘make your ac- 
quaintanco !"" she whispered, softly. “You and 
aud Miss Danvers will be great friends.” 


his | am a tyro fri_éts mysteries. 


—_ all the quick sympathies | atin 


as she caught the words. Yet she could herself little 
disdain any overtures made to the wealthy nieve of 
the hi ded possessor of Pomeroy Castle 
and its rich rent roll of some thousands per annum. 


eel 


CHAPTER Iil. 
Mutants had danced with the several partners 
brought to her by her uncle or the lady who still 
remained at the castle.as her friend and. chaperone ; 


loathsome, in the mouth, 

eause the queen of the ball, the heroine of the night, 
felt a singular languor and distaste for the gay 
scene that she herself could hardly believe possible 

to experience in the midst of such splendour. 
So when she had done her duty 
i iven her best attention to Lord 
ies and to Sit Malise’s otic 
a 
‘en- 


haa 

red Sir 
neth Lennox and a rather silent waltz with Basil, 
stele to the shelter of « conser- 
opened fromthe smaller of the dancing 
saloons, to get a breath of fresh, sweet air and take 
a few moments’ repose from the unwonted fatigues 

ife. 
“house’’ in question was large 
ensions and ‘was interseeted by rows of plants 
exotic trees that made as it were two distinct 
floor, as Melaine 
of the feral roads she 


once as her-cousin’s. 

“T eup ali this must be very flat and insipid 
to you, Miss Dauvous ?’”” was Basil's first. remark 
that Melanie caught, alniost against her mill, and 
certainly withowt..any intention or purpose on her 


“ Why should yon think so? Aim I se rnde as to 


lady thus 
aoe Coxtainly not, You are scarcely one to wear all 
mr fancies and ideas in your eyes ‘or on your 
ips,” he replied, “I only argued from analogy.” 
‘ May I be go impertinent as to ask what is the 
analogy ”’ she inquired, coldly. as? 
“A very intelligible one, sarely. We aro living 
in the wilds of the Border land. father has for 
years been self-eriled from fashionable life, and I 
It were little wonder 
if we utterly failed im an‘attempt to imitate its cus- 
tons,’’ was his half-oynical, half-prond reply. 
“And your cousin, Miss Pomeroys, what of her?” 
asked the young lady, earelessly. ¢ ; 
And could almost realize the insouciance 
with which the ion would be asked and the 
leaves that would stew ame eee from the 
splendid serene thatanight be pulled to pieces 
jeriag the di 
ison the feminine instinet that supplied ex- 
perience in woman’s 
“My cousin is scarecly ont of the schoolroom ; 


she: is ie likely to ek in such Feed 
pointa,” said, mpatien anie 
was certain that Basil felt annoyance at the very 


anention of her name, 5 

*Oh, I do not think it depends on that,”’ said the 
young girl, coldly. “I have known girls as well versed 
in all those things before they were presented as 
when they had been out half a dozen seasons. 
Miss Pomeroys looks as if was scarcely in- 

Jimed to sacrifice what she thought was the right 

thing,” Zoe eontinued, in a meditative tone. 

“Tn what way ?” ‘he asked, sharply. 

Melanie’s heart warmed at the ’ of atmoy- 
ance in the voice whose every intonation she knew 


80 well. 

And she again listened for the reply, all unmind- 
‘fal forthe moment of the impropriety sho was com- 
mitting. 

“Simply that she looks as if she was loved and 

, and by no: means too much of ‘a simple- 
ton tothrew away euch advantages,” was the re- 


ly. 
Py Then perhaps. it is @ natural attribute of the fair 
sex, is it net, Mias Danvers?” asked the young 
man, eager 

Zoe gave + light laugh. . 

It -_ ringing and sweet,and yet Melanie shrank 

e pro 

ea a tinge of jealousy mingled with the in- 


For when a young and impressionable girl has 
been the first,and eole object in the esteem and af- 
fection of those she loves itis a pang to relinquish 
the pre-eminence, even if no absolute, passionate and 
special love was in the question. 





Zoe Danvers raised her arched eyebrows and drew 
up her queenly neck with almost’ involuntary pride 





““What, to be Wise, or to keep the power that is 
thrown in our way?” asked the young lady, when 





i cause for the unflattering idea ?’’ asked the | 
give any 


the silvery echo had ceased. ‘ Which idea was 
the antecedent of your reflections, Mr. Pomeroys ?” 
* Perhaps both, perhaps neither,’’ returned Basil, 
earnestly. ‘‘I would fain believe that there are 
some women so conscious of their power that they 
use it generously, so wise that they are content te 
yield where they see submission politic,” 

“ Do you really believe so? Have you ever met 
with such women?” asked the girl, in a subdued 
tone. 

‘I may faney I could not be mistaken in reading 
such a character,” he returned, “ but it may be an 
error, and I dare not allow myself to yield to out- 
ward fascination whendazzled by the beauty I 
look at, and may be deceived as to the qualities it 


The voices were gradually dying away now. 
Melanie was returning to sense of the impro- 
priety of her involuntary--eavesdropping, and she 
turned hastily away instead of fulfilling her first in- 
tention of going to the open doorat the end of the 
conservatory, and breathing the dewy sweetness of 
— favourite women en whick it opened. 
was @ vague disquiet in her young mind as 
she took her way Ledeitn the saleons. 
Yet what was itto her if Basil admired the hand- 
some, stylish Zoe? if ib amused him to exchange 
hts and ideas with one so far before his young 
cousin in knowledge of the world? Was she 
jealous, and of Basil, and for so trivial a cause? 
dly some deeper canse than she was as yet 
conscious of existing in her heart must have been 
actuating such unworthy passions in one so inex- 
ienced and so generous and sweet in nature. 
‘‘ Miss Pomeroys, I was just coming to seck you. 
I believe ly gave me the next polka for my 
especial share,”’ said a young man, almost coming inte 
contact with her as she was about to step once 
more into the more social region of the balcony. 
She looked for a. moment.as if scarcely certain of 
the i of the speaker among the numbers te 
whom she been introdueed that evening. 
But Eastace Neville, the new guest of Sir Kenneth 
and Lady Lennox, was scarcely one to be easily 
forgotten or confounded with the usual type of his 


nex and age. 

He was tall—zather beyond the height that might 
reasonably deserve that appellation, and his figum 
avould have looked spare and perhaps awwloward in 
its proportions had he not managed every attitude 
and gesture and movement with a remarkable case 
and grace, rarely seen in a man who makes no 
pretension to fashionable affectation of elegance 
and breeding. 

Then, his countenance had something peculiar 
in its expression. His eyes were so full and liquid— 

ensive almost to melancholy, while the firm 
ision that his lips betokened redeemed the face 
from any effeminate, soft weakness. ~ Moreover, 
the complexion of the acquaintaince whom Melaine 
thus studied was bronzed into a deeper hue than 
its natural fairness, though no coarse colouring 
was the result of what had been probably foreign 


travel. 

Altogether Melanie decided that he was certainly 
the most agreeable and interesting person among 
the strangers who had been presented to her that 
night, and her manner was frank and gracious as 
she replied : 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Neville, I had nearly 
forgotten it was your dance. Iam sucha tyro in 
these things that it must plead my excuse,’ she 
added, colouring. 

“T am little more experienced than yourself,’’ he 
replied ; “‘at least not in English ways and life. 
I have lived so much abroad that I feel quite in a 
foreign land in my own country,” he added, with a 
smile that lighted up his whole face m a remark- 
able manner. 

“ T have been away a great deal from the-castle,” 
she said, in her turn. “But I was born here, and 
that of course gives it ® more homelike feeling 
than any other place could have.”’ 

“You are enviable te possess such ties and in- 
stincts,”” he replied. “‘I could not point out any 
spot which had those associations. But I hear the 
music. Shall we join the rest, or will you prefer 
to sit ont the dance?” 

Melanie would scareely have believed twenty- 
four hours before that she would have preferred 
any possible occupations to the exercise she loved 


50 W 

But either she was strangely fatigued or her 
curiosity somewhat excited by the stranger’s hints, 
and she accepted the latter alternative. 

“You are very kind. IL think 1 would rather sit 
down alittle. I suppose it is very silly to be tired 
with such a short exertion,” she replied. ‘I shall 
be quite refreshed when Iam eool in this room 
after all the heat.” 

“Yes. It is the excitement that has wearied 

ou,” he returned, ‘‘ You are so new to the scene, 
it can be no wonder it is too much for you at first.” 

“Then you suppose I shall get hardened to it, if 








T have the opportunity ?”” she observed. 
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“Yes, certainly. I have only been to some half- 
dozen balls in England, and yet I fancy I can stereo- 
type them on paper as certainly as any photo- 
graphic process could stamp them on one’s mind.” 

‘“Then where have you seen any more varied ? 
she asked, eagerly. 

He smiled at the naive quickness of the re- 
joinder. t 

“ A fair retort, Miss Pomeroys,’’ he said. “ And 
if I were more conventional I might say with 
some degree of truth that I found something this 
evening in your Scottish iand different to my London 
and provincial experience. But I will answer your 
questions ina more direct and straightforward man- 
ner,” he went on. “The fact is; as I implied to 
you, that I have been a bit of a wanderer in dis- 
tant lands, and it was not till—till,”” he added, 
with a hesitating sadness in his tone, “I lost all 
ties to other countries I returned to what is as it 
were my native land if not my birthplace.” 

“‘ Then you were born abroad—you are quite an 
alien,”’ she said. 

“Scarcely. I cannot actually say so,’’ he re- 
plied, colouring. ‘My father had an invincible 
dislike to speaking of earlier days and his own 
country, so that I never liked to trouble him on 
details that he did not volunteer. I always be- 
lieved it was his extreme affection and sorrow for 
my mother, who died in my early boyhood, that in- 
duced this reserve.”’ 

* And he—where is he now ?”’ she asked, in a low 
voice, for the allusion he had made well nigh sup- 
plied the probable answer. 

**Re-united to her, I trust, in a less troubled 
land,”’ he replied, hoarsely. “‘ But, Miss Pomeroys, I 
really ought to apologize for bringing such a mourn- 
ful subject into a ball-room. It was yourown 
gentle interest in the tale that led me on.”’ 

“Oh, please do not apologize, for it seems so 
like my own life,”’ she replied. “I, too, was left an 
orphan so very young that I have no remembrance 
of either of my parents. It is almost enviable to 
have known either of them,” she added, with a 
sweet, consoling smile at her companion. 

“ Perhaps,’’ he returned. “ Yes, it is well to 
suffer rather than remain torpid from lack of 
exercise even in sorrow. But it is absolutely im- 
pertinent for me to sadden your birthnight ball 
with such incongruous subjects, I will take you 
into the ball-room, now that the dance is over and 
allow you to dissipate my dulness in more amusing 
companions.” 

Melanie could not but consent, yet still she was 
sorry to lose the train of thought which her new 
acquaintance had started in her mind even for 
gayer subjects and more demonstrative admirers. 

There was a slight mystery over his history that 
gave it additional interest to a young and romantic 
nature. 

The young girl would have liked to ask the bright, 
friendly-like Lady Lennox as to the real circum- 
stances of so gloomy a life as Eustace Neville had 
painted in a few graphic sketches. But she had 
no absolute excuse for such ouriosity, and even in 
her simplicity and guilelessness there was an in- 
stinct that chained her lips where the stranger was 
concerned. Perhaps she should never see him 
more, so what avail was it to waste a thought on 
him or his story? 


(To be continued.) 








M. Desvacuez, the eminent Belgian engraver, has 
received an order from the French Government to 
engrave Vandyck’s portrait of Charles I. of England, 
which is now at the Louvre, 

A FUNNY step towards public economy has been 
taken in a department of the Post Office, The 
authorities have allowed—from a time whereof the 
memory of cats runneth not to the contrary—2 shil- 
lings a week for cat’s meat, but the cats have now 
been “reformed altogether,” anda mousetrap has 
been substituted, 

It is useless, in Paris at least, ever attending, it 
seems, the one o'clock special Sunday mass at the 
Madeleine—called the “ Idlers’ mass,” unless a lady 
has a new hat; now, itis not every lady who can 
afford a fresh duck of a bonnet weekly, so the 
matter is settled by making a pilgrimage every 
second Sunday to another church. 

SEVERAL distinguished artists and amateurs of art 
naving obtained permission to photograph the 
magnificent “Triumph of Julius Cesar,” now at 
Hampton Court, it has been suggested to them that 
others would desire to obtain copies. Accordingly 
the copies are to be had of Mr. J. Dixon, Brick- 
court, Temple, E.C, The transcripts are twenty 
inches square, in permanent pigments. 

THE Champs-Elysées are now even more brilliant 
and attractive at night than in the day. The Café- 
Concerts have re-opened, and vie with each other 
in the splendour of their illuminations. Rows of 
dazzling lights, girondoles, gas-stars, and devices 
shine resplendently through the green branches, and 





lend additional hues to the parterres of flowers, the 
fresh grass, and spray from the fountains; in fact 
the visitor will conclude that this beautiful place is 
most appropriately named, at whatever time he may 
now see it. 








HINTS OF SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES. 

New cloaks for protecting the dress while travel- 
ing are made of cloth of light quality and invisible 
checks. They are very long, with loose double- 
breasted fronts, secured by a belt, while the back is 
slightly loose and extends quite long, in Gabrielle 
fashion. Two prettily arranged sets of bands or 
loops draw all the fulness to the back and hold it 
there; sometimes an elbow cape is added, Similar 
garments are being made of gray linen to serve as 
dusters for midsummer travelling. A pointed hood 
of graceful tricornered shape is much more useful 
than @ cape. 

The prettiest over-skirts for wash dresses of linen, 
muslin, or batiste have all their fulness held by 
shirring on the sides, and this shirring is arranged 
in drawing cases that can be loosened and easily 
laundried. Gray undressed linen is preferred to 


buff. 

Postillon pleats in the back of basques are revived. 
This is not merely an extension below the waist of 
each form of the basque back, but consists of a series 
of fine pleats, like crimping, set in the middle seam 
just below the taper of the waist. Ladies who wish 
to modernize plain basques, or change cuirasses into 
the new fashion, can do so by adding to the lower 
part of the two middle forms a straight piece of silk 
laid in from twenty to twenty-five fine pleats. Other 
basques have more varied pleating in clusters, and 
there are many peplum basques deeper on the sides 
than behind, and the Medicis basque, with long 
front and short back, isstill popular. Breast pockets 
are in vogue again, and there are also reticule 
pockets made to bulge out as if the oval pouch was 
nearly filled. 

Knife pleating is very tastefully used to trim 
basques, It is first made as fine as crimping, and is 
then placed in rows across the front, graduating to 
shorter widths as they reach the waist. Four or 
five rows of pleating trim the wrist of each sleeve. 
There is a pointed cuff on the inside of the sleeve, 
and the rows of insertion are narrowed to @ point on 
the other side. 

New Byron collars and square cuffs are of sheer 
white linen, with their_scalloped edges daintily 
wrought with navy blue, Turkey red, or black, Ac- 
companying these, as part of the set, are thin white 
muslin neckties tied in a bow in front, and wrought 
to match the collar and under-sleeves. , 

Most collars now have the necktie to match. 
There are also collars of linen, with a. half-inch 
border of bias striped percale and a small flower 
wrought in colour in the turned-over corners. These 
have sheer muslin ties also edged with percale and 
embroidery, and likewise cuffs. 

The pretty ‘‘rouleau” collar of linen is a new ex- 
aggeration of the popular usual collar with its points 
rolled over, of plain linen with a collarette attached 
merely to keep the collar in place. 

Sheer white neckties of the finest organdie are 
preferred to those of thicker Swiss muslin, They 
are trimmed with two rows of Valenciennes inser- 
tion and lace. 

A novelty just introduced is the necktie of black 
or white tulle, with square or with pointed ends, 
embroidered with floss, and dotted with tiny white 
silk buttons. 

Ecru batiste neckties are new, and in favour for 
wearing with black and very dark coloured suits. 
The ends are wrought with embroidery. There are 
also white Swiss muslin ties, with ends of embroidery. 

New veils are of black thread net dotted with 
the tiniest buttons, and wrought in scallops and 
vines on the lower edge. White tulle veils are 
fashionable with dressy carriage toilets, but are in 
bad taste with plain street dress. These are lately 
imported with pearl beads dotting them. 








Prince Leopotp has honoured Mr. Legros with 
a visit at his studio, Brook Green, and given hima 
commission to paint a picture. 

M. GoDECHARLE, son of the Belgian sculptor, has 
just died and left the sum of 600,000f. for the benefit 
of Belgian sculptors. The interest, which will 
amount to 30,000f., will be divided into prizes to 
be given yearly to the best sculptors. 

THrouGH the courtesy of Frances Countess of 
Waldegrave, Mr. George Zobel has been permitted to 
go to Strawberry Hill to touch a proof of his en- 
graving of Lady Waldegrave and Child, from the 
original picture by Sir Joshua Reynold, 

A Mpurz. Laprinzy has lost 20,0001. by the burn- 
ing of a house in Place Vendéme. The lady ie an 
ex-actress, and her loss is occasioned by the burning 
of her dresses, some of which were worth between 





7002. and 800% The ceiling of her bedroom was 
lined with costly lace, which embodied a pictorial 
representation of the triumph of Actwon, Of course 
articles of vertQ abounded in this prize apartment, 

Tux death is announced of Mr. H, W. Pickersgili, 
R.A,, who died on the 22nd ult., at his residence in 
Blandford-square, at the advanced age of 93. He 
was for some time assistant to Sir T. Lawrence. 
He was made an Academician in the year 1826, and 
a member of the Dutch Academy in 1848, -He 
painted most of the celebrities of his period. 

Sie Cuartes Rexp, chairman of the London 
School Board, speaking at a Mansion House dinner 
on Saturday, said that the Board had, through its 
agency, been the means of adding 100,000 child- 
ren to the school roll of London, »and 40,000 of 
these had gone to other than Board Schools, 


——_—— 
THE WINDS. 
T xx south wind sings of happy Springs, 
And Summers hastening on their way ; 
The south wind smells of clover bells, 
And blossom-spangled meads of May ; 
But sweeter is her red, red mouth 
Than all the kisses of the south. 


The west wind breathes of russet heaths, 
And yellow pride of woods grown old; 
The west wind flies from Autumn skies, 
And sun clouds overlaid with gold; 
But the bright locks I love the best 
Outshine the glories of the west. 


The north wind sweeps from crystal deeps, 
And Arctic halls of endless night ; 

The north wind blows o’er drifted snows, 
And mountains robed in white ; 

But purer far her maiden soul 

Than all the snows that shroud the pole. 

The east wind shrills'o’er desert hills 
And dreary coasts of barren sands ; 

The east wind moans of sea-blanchéd bones, 
And ships that sunk in sight of land; 

But the cold east may rave and moan, 

For her warm heart is‘all my own. 








HOLLOW STRUCTURES. 

Nature teaches us one of the of grandest ve 
lessons in her economization of structures an 
materials. The stems of water plants are hollow 
and of various sections, as, cylindrical, angular or 
furrowed. Many of them, as all know from the re- 
vealings of the microscope, are of cellular or tu- 
bular construction. Examining the stem of a 

ung dicotyledon cut across, we find the inner por- 

ion full of radiating eells of fibro-vascular bundles, 

of wedged-shaped section, the pith oecupying the 
centre. If we ey, examine these vascular 
bundles we shall find a layer of cells traversing 
the bundles; on the inside of this, towards the 
centre of stem, the cells form the proper wood of 
the fibro-vascular bundle, and on the outer side, 
towards the circumference, the cells are closer and 
more. compact. The layer between these portions 
is called the cambium layer, and the stem of the 
oak and other exogens is strengthened by continual 
increase of woody fibre outside this layer, or the 
liber of the stem. , 

We might go on illustrating from a variety of 
plants the adaptation of stems to their habitats 
and conditions of growing; some triangular in 
section, asin various water-grasses, sedges, etc., 
exposing only an angle to the flow of the stream; 
others square and round in section, of beantiful 
symmetry, and which man has imitated in the art 
of construction and in casting his metal into 
cylinders and shafts. 

Not only in stems of plants and grasses, but in 
the bones of animals, we ! the same hollow 
structure developed. In the case of birds, where 
lightness is most necessary, the substance of the 
hollow bones is remarkably thin. Take: a feather. 
What a wonderful union of strength and lightness 
init! We find this hollowness particularly evident 
in that end of the feather at which the muscles act, 
or at the short end of the lever. 

Leaves show a similar adaptation..of. matter. 
Some leaves exhibit deep furrows or. ribs which 
support the membrane or tissue, and give it a rigid- 
ness to withstand the pressure of the wind. Others 
have their surfaces indented or voluted, or formed 
of two or more convex lobes, thus giving rigidity to 
them. Again, shells and other organic. forms 
possess cellular and corrugated parts in which the 
material is distributed to the best advantage. We 
have not been slow lately to avail ourselves of 
these lessons. Our tubular and eellular bridges, 
our iron vessels, our.columns, and shafts of 
machinery, our iron roofs and walls, are instances 
of the employment of hollowand corrugated forms, 
and the extent to which they are applicable and 
may yet be employed is almost co-equal with the 
whole field of inventive genius. 
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LOVE’S PERILS. 


—_-»~— 
CHAPTER IIt. 


Conspiracy, 

‘Shamest théu to show thy dangerous brow by day P 

Tue notary repaired with the utmost speed to 
the quarters of the lieutenant of police, to whom he 
delivered the royal mandate commanding the imme- 
diate arrest of Armand de Preville. This done he 
summoned a hackney carriage and told the coach- 
man to drive to a certain street in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, 

When the coachman pulled up at the house he 
had designated by number the notary alighted, and 
eutering the house, went ‘up to the window of the 
porter’s lodgé. ‘The porter was asleep and vented 
supers imprecations at being disturbed at so unsea- 
sotiable an hour of the night, but his grumbling was 
changed to thanks at’ the sight of a piece of gold 
‘slipped into his hands. 

**Ts Gerard Lorraine in ?’”’ asked the notary. 

“Yes, he came back early to-night.” 

“In bed, of course ?” 

**Why, no; he sits up sometimes till morning, 
poring over his books. You know his room—on the 
‘Bix 5 storep ?’’ said the porter. 

6 es,” 

‘** Well, here’s.a candle, You must have very im- 
paren business to bring you here at this hour.” 

eet ave.” 

‘*Some piece of good news, I hope... My lodger is 
in arrears—and I haye given him warning.” 

“Make yourself perfectly easy, M. Matthew 
Mauran; you shall be paid. Consider me respon- 
sible. You know me,’ 

“Yes, M. Godfrey Derneval—I know ‘you by 
reputation. Good-night, sir.’’ 

““Good-night.”’ 4 

_The notary, grumbling to himself, toiled up the 
six flights of steps, and, finding his way to the door 
of the man he was in search of, knocked thrice. 

“Come in!” said a loud voice. 

Derneval entered. 

A stout, raary oie ga young man, poorly 
attired, who was reading at a table, by the light of 
a flickering tallow candle, jumped up and exclaimed : 

“Godfrey Derneval, by ‘all that’s unlucky!” 

“ A very cordial reception.” said thenotary. “ But 
as to my visit being unlucky—we’ll see about that. 
Aren’t you going to ask me to sit down?” 

‘Certainly. Take my chair,” said the young 
I don’t live in much 


man ; “i can sit on the table. 
style, as you see.”’ 
**T suppose you guess the object of my visit,” said 
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(THE IMPROMPTU BRIDAL.) 


‘‘That’s not difficult. I owe you fifty louis, for 
which I gave my note. The note is overdue, you’ve 
asked me for the money twenty times, and I’ve put 
you off time and again, hoping against hope that 
something might turn up to enable me to pay you. 
But it hasn’t: -You’re tired “of waiting, and you 
come to say that I must abide by the consequences. 
In a word then, a prison stares me in the face. 
Well, I doubt whether a debtor’s cell is worse than 
this dog hole, and so, M. Godirey Derneval, T am 
ready. Where’s your officer, and your writ ?’ 

“Suppose that instead of coming as an enemy [ 
come as a friend ?”’ 
me: am not foolish enough to suppose any such 

ing.” 

‘* Suppose that fortune, after having frowned on 
~ ge long, M. Loraine, has proved propitious at 
ast?’ 

“I will not suppose any such thing. The fickle 

jade will foil me to the end.” 

“How many men have come to Paris ‘as poor as 
you, and are now in the enjoyment of competence ?” 

‘Ay—but that was in better times; they had 
patrons and education. I’m only a poor peasant— 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. That I 
can read and write is only owing to the kindness 
of a poor curé whd compassionated my almost total 
ignorance. I must come up to Paris, forsooth. And 
what doT find here? - Anover-populated city, work 
of all kinds scarce, and bread’ scarce and high. 
Why did you lend me the money? It only post- 
poned the catastrophe.” 

‘* Because I thought, even if you didn’t pay me 
in kind, you might one day prove ‘useful to me.’’ 

“Then you haven’t come. here to-night to drive 
me to the wall ?” : 

“By no means. TI have come to furnish you with 
a mode of escape from your present difficulties.” 

“ Give us your hand! You’re the best fellow in 
the world.’”’ 

** What do you say to marrying a fortune ?’’ 

“ Pshaw! I don’t know a woman in the place 
except the porter’s wife, I tell you it’s dangerous 
fooling with me, Mr. Notary, I’m a desperate man. 
I’ve been revolving this evening the expediency 
of blowing my brains-out,and I might.be goaded 
to change the object of my fire.”’ 

‘*Whew!” said the rage > pushing back his 
chair, “ what a fire-eater! Now I beg you will be 
calm. Iam not playing with you. I seriously have 
a planof extrication. But if you dislike it you 
must ise me beforehand that you will exhibit 
no violence.” 

“ on man! I wouldn’t harm a Hairof your 
end, 

* Listen to me then,” said the notary. “Iam 
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bere in a business way with a certain noble 
amily.’’ 

**T hate noble families,” said Lorraine. 

“The noble lady whom I serve,’’ resumed the 
notary, without noticing the interruption, “ has 
under her charge an orphan girl—for whom itis 
necessary that she should find a husband at once.”’ 

** And why necessary ?”’ 

“To put an end to the addresses and the hopes 
of her two sons, who are rivals in love.” 

“T understand. The high-born noble must not 
wed with the low-born girl. Well, the girl must be 
married to another, then, Does she consent ?’’ 

* She is devoted to her mistress, and will do any- 
thing to serve her.’’ 

* What! marry a stranger ?” 

“Yes.” 

“* And you’ ve selected me for the bridegroom ?’ 

** Precisely.” 

“What can I do with a wife? Ican’t support 
myself. Besides, I have sworn never to marry.” 

“You are not required or expected to support 
her. You will not see her after the ceremony.’ — 

“And suppose I consent to play a part in this 
solemn farce, what good will it do me?” 

“Tt will win you the favour of the great lady 
whom I serve.” ‘ 

“ Bah! I don’t care a fig for your great ladies ?” 

‘Tt will put five hundred louis in your pocket.” 
“What? Say that again.” 

** Five hundred louis in your pocket.’’ 

‘Five hundred louis! I don’t believe there’s so 
much money in the world.’’ 

* Seeing is believing,” said the notary, drawing 
forth a purse containing the sum named, and clinking 
the contents in the eager ears of his listener. 

“This is a dream,” said Lorraine, rubbing his 
eyes. “And by this candlelight you look like Old 
Nick come to tempt me to an evil deed.” 

“An evil deed! Where is the harm in what I 
propose? You stand up before the priest and go 
through the form of marriage ceremony. You are 
conferring a favour on the party you thus formally 
espouse. You agree to disagree directly after. You 
part and there’s an end of it.’’ 

“ Ah! but we can’t marry again.” 

“You just said you had sworn never to marry.”’ 

* Ay, but I am obstinate, and the idea that I was 
wed to a woman who cared nothing for me might 
prompt me to fall over head and ears in love with 
somebody else.” 

“Tn that case—and this ceremony is only to serve 
a temporary purpose—religious dispensation may be 
obtained, at's the marriage annulled.” 

“* Well, well, I accept. A poor fellow on the eve 
of blowing his brains out! Give me the money !’’ 
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‘Take it and count it.” 

Lorraine took the purse and poured the gold 
pieces out on the table. 

Pushing fifty jouis to the notary, he put the rest 
in = drawer, locked it, and put the key im his 
pocket, 
. “Now Iam a sith Pen ee. 

a 

“Writemea — id the ade 

pisce of paper “Th ive it. i tao 
@ piece ere you you 
eatistied P” a 

“Now tell me when tiie eopmeny is te take 
place ?”’ 

“ To-night.” Be 

“To. night! but I have cally thinsongin @eoem 

“No matter.” 
“Sora whither are we tog?” 


“Ti conduct you.” 
‘* ions! then! If this iowdream—itie a Guridas 
one—and I shall find an ctmpty drawer and emply 


ockets when I wake up 

: “ Come—conre,” said a tho motary. |“ There te we 
And, seizing Lorraine by the arm, he husried Kim 
downstairs. 


time to be lost. The carriage is at 
In the meantime Armand, oper 0 aan 
had thrown himself, without undressing, on his 
Preville, moment a 


the words ; és dt 
** Open—in name king!” 
Armand bounded to his feet, tuited She ) 


the lock, and threw the door wide open. 2 p 


aged man ina black dress stepped 









lier{” said ‘he, oi 
}@aty. I i bear 
‘sorvetlt of theking has oftes: 


i 


a ea tee iz 
rs 4 ile. 

po ee k ‘Hotel de Preville. 
riehly chapel of th 
before th 


‘| the 


Armand looked round with mingled curiosity and 


anxiety 
Retore him steod:« giuithenan Somes 


uniform, behind whom 


at shoul arms, af three or 
four liveri the longi 
ok watches: ov-omiuttind 


wm de Lau 
e Launey, I 
person of the anay, | decent ogee eee oe 
De pe = - and then 
Armand offered 
“Chevalier,” vai a, 1 nn sal 
tan: 
ie which ro me 


Preville 





Samah 





gees 
The cantina ‘Wad 
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Farewell, air, and may yas 
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‘the carriage and was drivenout of 
And now, chevalier.” said De Launey, “ 





B 
cf 
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‘the 
ornamented 
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“It appears to me, sir,” said Armand, as eon 
as he had somewhat recovered from his surprise, 
* that you have made a mistake.” 

* Have I not the honour of addressing the Mar- 
quis Armand de Preville ?”’ asked the stranger. 

“That is my name, sir ’ replied Armand. 

“ Chevalier Armand de breville’ ’ said the stranger, 
*T arrest you in the name of Hie Majesty Louis 
XVI., King of France.” 

“ Arrest me!” exclaimed/Armand, “ What crime 
have 1 committed ?”’ 

“Here is my warrant,” said the officer, “if you 
doubt my authority. The men behind me, you will 
perecive, wear the royal uniform.” 

**I do not doubt your authority,’ answered the 
marquis ; “but 1 demand te know the cause of my 
arrest?” 

** I cannot inform you.’’ 

“ And whither am I to be taken?’’ 

‘I will show you. Put on your hat and cloak.” 

** At least, let me commanieate with my mother.” 

“My orders are imperative. You cannot be per- 
mitted to communicate with any one.” 

Knowing the uselessness of at coated with an 
officer of the law, furnished with a royal mandate, 
executed in due form, and with armed men at his 
back to support hie authority, the young man 

ielded without words. He was conducted 

the officer who had arrested him, preceded and 
followed by soldiers, down a spiral staircase, 
by a door into the garden, through an alley way 
toa door in the wall, and so out into the street. 
A close carriage drawn by two was in wait- 
ing, and two guardsmen were in the saddle beside 
it, with drawn sabres in their hands. 

"The officer and his prisoner entered the carriage, 
the door was closed, and the vehicle drove off. As 

the curtains of the windows were elosely drawn, the 
marquis had no menns of ascertaining the direction 
gn which he waa taken. 

Folding his arms, and endeavouring to compose 
his mind, he leaned back in his seat and listened 
gloomily to the rattle of the wheels and the clatter 
of the horses’ feet on the rough pavement. 

At last the movement of the carriage ceased, 
and the voice of a sentinel was heard with the 
peremptory challenge ; 

“ Who goes. there?” 

“A friend,’ was the reply of one of the escort. 

. Advance, friend, and give the countersign.”’ 

Shortly afterwards the creaking of chains was 
@udible, followed by a dull sound, and then the 
earriage moved over what appeared to be a bridge. 
The rattle of pavements was again heard, then the 
earriage stopped and a sudden light blazed through 
the curtains. 

‘“* Here weare, sir,”’ said the officer to Armand. 
** You will please to alight now.’ 

The carriage door was opened, and the officer, 
taking the chevalier by the arm. aided him to 
alight. 





perf: 
The next proceeding was the signature of the re- 
gister by the parties, the notar, } and the two men 


in livery witnessing the entry. ‘The bride was then, 


fortress. 

Theci re in titers tad 
now eivance_ to tm gente uniform 
presenting h Ch yomr enctoly the 





mechaniolly neqponded tothe sala | 


rage tut Was driven cat of te Some | 


“Tt is Paul Rochefort—I know by the voice.” 
answered Gerard. 
“ Yes, it is I, Gerard—your friend Paul. Have you 


eee aay aa your appointment ?” 
he speaker was a stout-built man, evidently be- 





























eee 


e.. 


ait a plied orraine, Ermly; “and 


q 
“ 


but | even anxious to 


Thereupon a door was opened, & screen. 
of red drapery, illuminated by a strong light from 


within. 
drawn back a little ony and 
ee it — figures, arrayed 
in long blec robes, with faces covered with 


black masks, one of them he ed 
which peer ak . oo light ight, throoghoat "te 
natrow chamber 


"aay eleetided ol ty to within a tew 

va. ‘silen a 

the two friends, and then hal One of them, the 
= who held the taper, 


said ; 
“ Is this the candidate ?’’ 


escorted from the chapel in same manner in 
— she had entered it, and the Rochefort answered in the affirmative. 
ut out the lights. || “Hae he a brave and true heart—a clear head 
rraine 8 plunged in reverie. The notary | and arm ?”” asked 

laid his hand on his shoulder. || “He has—I will be his - 

“« What are you thinking of?” he asked. “ For what ae do you seek us?” asked the 

“Of the vision that has passed before my himself to Lorraine. 
Never did I dream or see one so beautiful. Te Parr country,” ie ee 
rude peasant women by whom my boyhood was sur-' directed to by 
rounded gave me no glimpse o such as io you FORE aT, FE on 
sogn, "Ware: aadicaneh/tevalicsn test ae eeoeiiee ti do,” replied the candidate 
ours. Hers, soft mbling, sent an ) ‘1 do,” rep 
thrill through my frame. The contact. seemed to’ “Do you believe that the hour for her deliverance 
en ‘is oe it ha a BET) 

mem it was but a dream!’’ y va 

notary. “ Forbear to regard it in.eny other light.| _ “ Would you life, fortune, all you hold dear, 
ore nae ey played your part in a solemn tage.” in the cause of aot Prenee 

“I know it,” answered Lorraine, 
farce in which I wasa hired player.’ “Wool you deal death on ‘the who. 

“Dismiss this whole offair from your mind as | proved false to our cause, if so com by your 


speedily as possible,” said Derneval. ** You have 
been well paid for your service.” 

“Yes, and that is more than those who serve the 
great in these days generally are. Farewell, M. 
Derneval.”” 

Lorraine shook hands with the notary and 

out of the chapel. 

As he left the Hotel d de Previllea carriage bearing 
the arms of the duchess on the panels, and eon- 
taining the unfortunate Julie, was being driven to 
the Convent of St. Eloise, one of the many reli- 
gious houses of the very pions and virtuous aity. of 
Paris. 

Of this preceeding Lorcaine was all unconscious. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Stowiy and thoughtfully Gerard Lorraine 
wended his way back to the quarters of the city in 
which he resided, pondering on the strange eae 
of the night.. He was within a few rods of the 
gloomy building in which he lodged, when a man, 
emerging from a dark archway, suddenly appeared 
before him and arrested his progress. 

“Gerard Lorraine!’’ cried the stranger 





chiefs ?’’ 
hee tt traitor bonnd 
ven if the were ‘to ties 
of blood?” itil 

“Even so.” 

“You would smite and spate not?” 

“T would.” 

* Remember that itis — nate + once to pene- 
trate. our mysteries. eas brooded over the 
earth Setoee. the a of ac lig In token 
your eyes must be sealed before Ross Sa 
the secret things of the inner oe 


The speaker then advanced is 
black 2 cap, drew itover the head of 1 og 


by aren hands. and ym) | ann Saddesly he 
heard the rash of water wen and being grasped 
by the shoulder, was rooted to the spot. 

“ Mortal !’” cad a deep, sepulchral _—_ 
are surrounded by danger on every side, ae ite 
rushes through the dark night to the gulf that no 
plummetrline has ever sounded. If your ryan fails 
you, turn back while it is yet time.” 
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“My heart does nvt fail nte,”"replied Lorraine, 


“Then move on,” 


i : bared 
offitious hands, and he thé vold point of w steel +’ 
weapon at his heart. 

‘You Have ap the Riverof Fate;” said the 
sathé Voice which had before spoken. 
are rdw ih the Forest of Steel. Bf your heart 

et turn back.”’ 


the sane vote, 
8 Porest of Stee! are peiaed ; ver canst 
oa pr i Balehy in the fies?” 
yet 


we Behohd niet tien . 
The cap was removed, atid me Pode, fit before 
the eyes of the candidates ae, pits te fn’ the 
coments of the crave, and 
peel Sg Pope g on His tet Wi fasted iron 
iy tight hand’ he’ poised a long dart, 
pe mig! Lorraine gazed upon the apparition, the arm 
was extended the durts opened atid poitited 
to thé biéast'of the’ acome rer One of the masked 


ee ogni 


there rose an iy Sgro, dieeppoared with flowers: At’ 
sathé time the tooth was lit up With rindict colesity, 
laps “erie fae suddenly to bound from the 

ness @ ong the walls and disclosing a’ iumerous 
<< on benches risiag ond’ above the’ 


Or cdathth tins” his’ AM Wie! fib “haat ate 
disclosing a chait'upon which was sewtéd a sige 
aged man, Clad itt a black robe, with w red star on 
the left breast. 

Brother,” > enid thie ‘Person. tisitiz, and addresy: 
ing the gt candidate, “as Chief of the Order of thy’ 
Mystic Stat, I bid you weleoti. Thus far’ thot 
hast bravely nd 8 “Heatt' 
never won the Hey ont mystery. ‘Thow hist fear. 
lessly trod thi hs of darknése—fearlessly shalt 
thou tread the paths of light 
night broods’ on the threshold of 

Thow hast 


day. And go ftom the dark hour of our 
riots Tight | 


68 shall spritig’ the | 
Fsery eas have been 
water, pk 
thou wert tol 
ayed On the brink of & 
£ Sere ae beside the 
prs, fe The sword 
shadowing forth of the 1 oe 
must brave the sword atid 
our fréedoti. Li EJ s bride who a 
glory, be wooed an “£ word in had. 
place your right’ fend’ Sa that altar, anid 
after, m She ong ot So 9538 r: 
ee Torralag, 
sclemuly ‘swear that T 
8 thé cause of nly beloved potnty 5 tf 
will bé tue to i brethren @ Myséte Star, 
obeying’ in all thitigs tle comminds chief 
electé fea Mespr even to baal py Ber Re 
limb, and to thé shedding’ of b 
laws ‘and com cottimands above all other hnwe, to' be’ 
obeyed Without miurmiit or ai as 


ay 8 ron at Yhe hatae of th of these, my Ang ti 
; 


thee. gore 

Geant the oath in‘s clear, lond voice. 
At its close he was Conducted to a ‘weat on the 
lout tiet of benches, but closé to the chair of the 


chie 

* Brothiata:” said the presi pivsdbett “the business 
before us is of the eae So impo Yon have been 
assembled to-night for the trial of the first of our 
young but powerful order, char with the’ viola- 
tion of his vows and treason to his brethren. The 
accused has been allowed to speak in his defence. 
He has been heard patiently; but out of his own 
lips has proceeded his own condemnation. Acoused 
of-bargaining for the sale of the secrets of this 
order to the lieutenant of police for gold, after 
strenuous potentations of iabousinnl: te at finally 
confessed his guilt, throwing himself upon the order 
fo tan“ It has ever been our custom ‘first to 

ffieult circumstances, the opinion of the 

pon Eat member of the order. Brother Lorraine, 
you have heard the statement of the circumstances. 
One among us has betrayed his brethren. and now 
sues for mercy. What say you? Stall he die, or 
shall be receive pardon ?” 

Lorraine rosé to speak. Eve 
Fed 7. and a dead silence re 

e hal 


tow of the't ikple 


oe That 
Of Pate in 
was & 


ie 


We 
wit 
like 

Now 
tépeat, 


citizen of France; do 
ill dévote myself, body’ and 


“eye was fixed 
ed throughout 


. oné, it 


“But you | 


fodtateps | Are 





,” eatd Lorraine, testy oti asd i€ not 

to ind, that of dixétission. 
‘Theré is bat onéatiswer fo yout question: the iat 
has viel his’ obligationa—he must’ abide the 


—, 
An approvitg murmtir ran round the hall; which 
cheeked 


was speedily the ? 
emia Gove eae the chief. 
#80 mitoh 1 ie dhe exkinpts,” said 


. 
“¥ the mam,” said Lorraine; “but I mrist 
edndemn the criminal.” 
"What say you, bréthren?” asked flie chief. 
we Shall the traitor be put to death ?” 
, ay!” rang from every part df tid halk. 
__ Those who ate in favour of theFéy' will pleats to 
’rise,’’ said the chief. 
’ Nota man moved. 
“Th the nameof the order, their, 
Lite at the evtmninal forfeited?” wxid the) obtet 
A’ deep mermar of approval ran’ th 
jentite’ assembly, and was followed: by atti 
The chief conti intied standi avd, beridi 
e chief conti ng, ing 
his eyes ‘upon the new meémbet; regatded hi with 
fixed and cont nate’ 
fie, neinig unedsily: arduind hitti, found 
that he was the object of 4 
perceived in the 
mixtare’ twee Meng pity, f for which" he 


not 
s er Toreaiue,” continnéd ‘thé chief, “ this 
nist sad and painful duty devolves” upon you. 
ou have sworn to obey the behests of our order, 
‘ebeicdinte the eheddiniy of blodd.- Inti stiituse of 
‘ourdtder it is provided that whéd a new ember 
ig sentenced to death the youngest of the brothers 
pel Rei we the task’ of exectitifig the! decree: 
cy thas provided fot lias 
». A mivtiber’ has beti 


beer 
ditty of treason, “Your voice 
‘for his ‘your hand minst he'die!’” 

Pale and cold as marble, but firm ‘and resolved, 
Lottaine Histetied $0 the words of thé ‘chief, and 
"Ge an wo an poate voice’: 

am , 
An ips thiy detlurstion. 
“At a'sign ftom the chief Lorraine left his' place, and, 
apenas into the hill, stood before’ the altar. 
he chief clapped his hands thrice, and the altar 
sinkin with the trap-door of which it » fave 

#08 to's block covered witt ee ce on whith 

aye treed atid ‘keen-edged axe 

eee said the chief, « the place and the 
tishment. Is your orenent clear ? 

obedient to yout will? Are your 


nerves pote = n ?”” 
are” Horraine, firmly, thotgh it 


—e the 


' the 
° 


found: 


hi¢ new office ii 
ts take your Beepon | = a4 the chief. 
“ When I raise my hand you lift the axe; and 
when I- give the word * Strike!’ see that your plow 
4 ae sute, Shag ney Warden, he added, 
a loud voice, “ bring fort your prisoner !”” 
of the brethren rése at the command, and, 
rash the hall, lifted the Blak drapery, with 
w it was ene by or raelhe a sutall or an: s- 
8, bir ie axe in his hand, and 
leaning for sapport ou te are biovk, watched his 
return with re ae a few moments 
the officet reap Seat walang with him a nian of 
 eddlo use, Wie net beerditreseed of inte vest 


+ and ctavat, wid whose face was perfectly livi 


the mental sgoey . was enduring. Lorraine in- 
voluntarily uttered , for im the person of 
the prisoner he i unite nieen ta 

@ man who had done him many kindly and | 
who had more than once shared his crast with 
2 Aaah tor tage per eertiora torae, Ad 


“iho even the bere A rae. 6 tan were fixed on the 
chief—and seemed to take cognizance of no other 
objectin the assembly. He was led by the warden 
in front of the chair. 

“ Prisoner!’ said the chief, “we have sent for 
éu to hear your doom. Your prayer for mercy 
as been submitted to the brethren, and the unani- 

mous vote of the otek for death f” 

“Mercy! mercy!” shrieked the unhappy man, 
falling on D his knees, ond can't his hands convul- 
sively. “Iam not fit to di have a wife and 
children—they will starve if I am taken away from 
them. It was to put bread into their mouths that 
I yielded to temptation.”* 

‘Unhappy man!” said the chief. “ Your prayers 
are qneveding "5 You must die!” 

The orizinal rose to his feet by the assistance 
of the warden, but he staggered like a drunken 
man. 

“Ts theré no hope for me?” he asked, shudder- 
ingly. 

“None, but to make your peace with Heaven!” 





« And he is poor—has a wife and starving chit- 


ached 490 ul effort to mastot tre horror that | 
nepired. 


f } voite, ‘ 


i 





; oS; 


shriven by & priest,” said thé pri- 
T still ca for mercy.” 
in, vain. 
i pon ee the manner of my death.’’ 
TH6 chie? pointed to the block. 

At first prisoner, on turnitig, saw only the 
inassive cube of wood; the black drapery and the 
keen weaj comms but as his eyes rose to thp face of the 
executio @ recognized him, and, with a wild 
cry, ceening Soomere , flung himself at his feet and 
embrace 

“Gerard! Gerard!’?...he exclaimed. ‘‘ Spare 
me! We. have been 1 friend together. You. have 
eaten my brekd @ of my cup; my wife has 
waited on you in rte my children have sat 
oh your knee. Ydt will not maké @ widow of the 
mother and orphans of the children. You cannot 
strely kill mé.”* 

The strong frame of Lorratrié shook like an aspen. 

© covered his face with his hands, and tho drops 

of agony, starting in great, beads from his’ forehead, 
trickled down his fingers like tears. 

- Ohief, @. he cdegiageogh last, : er gyro 

‘is there no w. escape hisiofice? Can 
no otter be substitite ae 

“None!” was'the reply: 

“Then bé it so!” said the neophyte; and; wiping 
his fordliead, he stood erect, leaning om his axe. 

“Yon too metciless!” cried the prisoner, re- 
perm from him and staggering to his feet; “them 
indeed there is no hope for me!” 

“ Prisoner,”’ said the chief, “‘ our time-is precious: 
Do'not’ forte us to use utmecessary violence. Deo 
not cotipel us to bind your limbs. Kneel. down— 
lay your head upon the block—and may Heaverm 
have mercy on your soul!” 

Thits adjured, the culprit kneeled down and laid 
his‘head‘upon the block. Lorraine riveted his eyes 
upon the chief. 

The latter’ made the expeeted signal, and. the 
glittering axé was raised on nigh, 

(Tobe continue 


THIRTEEN AT DINNER, 

THERE are very few minds which are wholly free 
from superstition. Much as aman. may deride the 
superstitions of his friends, it will generally be 
found that he has some pet one of his‘own. There 
certainly are feclings’ of this kind which have a 
powerful hold on the minds, notonly of the ignorant, 
but of those whose education and experience might 
be expected to relieve them of all such notions. 

‘Addison dovided such fancies more than a ham 
dred. years ago, in the papers in which he describes 
the dejéction of the friend with whom he goes te 
dine, in consequence of his wife having dreamed a 
strange dream, which he accepted as a portent of 
thisfortune ; and in the same paper he alludes to the 

uvion as’ to sitting down thirteen to dinner. 

ine is still among the m»st common of popular 

superstitions. It tas been recalled by an incident 
which has just taken place im Paris. 

Thevre'assembled lately in that capital a party who 
sat down to a sumptuoas supper. The only lady 
— passed among them by the name of La 

eime Aline, She appeared to be as jovial as the 
rest up to-a certain point of the entertainment, bat 
just.as the champagne began to circulate her ma- 
jesty’s ene underwent a marked change. She 
became silent, gloomy, abstracted. 

Rallied upon her melancholy mood, Queen Aline 
averred that evil was impending. Yes, she knew it 
only too well—there were, dreadful to relate, thin. 
teen at dinner! Presently a quarrel took lace, 
during which the disereet prop wo Spy ey 
took himself to the Commissary Now it 
is proverbially an ill windwiicle eve nobody good, 
a ae mar dinner may bring luck in some 


This official, then, found in the convivial party 
precisely those whom he*‘wanted.”* La Reine and 
the rest proved to be a gang of extensive dealers im 
lucifer matches, on which they habitually forgot to 
pay the Government duty. These they hawked 
around the environs of Paris and occasionally added 
to their profits by pilfering. In fact, La Reine’s 
rooms were the repository of a large ‘eollection of 
valuables which had been im the possession of divers 
respectable denizens of the Banheue. 
lt will be seen how accurately her gloomy vati- 
cinations as to thirteen at the table were fulfilled ; 
nor did she fail to attribute the misfortune which 
had overtaken her entirely to this unlucky aumber 
thirteen. 


fr is stated that the Queen will shortly hold a 
grand review at Aldershot. 

Counr Manvartia, of Italy, has invented an 
earthquake indicator, to give warning of coming 
shocks. The instant thata trembling of the earth 
occurs the mechanism fires off a gun, 

Berore Mr. Serjeant Ballantine left Bombay, on 
the 22nd of March, he was presented with an ad- 
dress by 1,800 natives, who thanked him for his 
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effort to secure justice to the Gaikwar. They 
also gave him a shawl as a token of gratitude. A 
Sanscrit ode was sent to him by “ The Rajkote 
Association for the Promotion of Arya Samaja,” 
in which he was told that “the word ‘ Ballantine’ 
signifies a person possessing mighty strength.” 


WINIFRED WYNNE; 
THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Lost Coronet,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” ete. 





—»p-~— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
The words came soft upon my ear 
Like dropping dew from leafy spray. 
She knew no shame and felt no fear. 
She told me how her childhood grew, 
Her joys how keen, her cares how few. 
She Smiled and said her name was May, 
“ +,, say that this is your young lady’s 
Lal age wr ey by one ree one ina 
tone of suppressed rage “2&t well nigh foamed over 
Adrian Meister’s white lips 48 he stood in the door- 
way of Gervase Wynne’s fam.iat home on the day 
but one after Clarence Seymour's arrest. Dorcas 
regarded him with unmoved determination, nothing 
daunted by the indignation that blazed in every 
feature and wens to ashen hue the sallow 
heeks of the speaker. 
“ “Such are her words and orders. I am but a 
servant, and can’t eay anything but what she tells 
me, Master Meister,’’ Dorcas returned, ener 80 
coldly indeed as to lash to greater heat and fury 
the passion of her visitor, and perhaps thus fulfil 
her secret panpees, cuoeeely it might be hidden 
der a grave, obtuse exterior. 
ne Will you go and tell her I am here and that if 
she is wise she will reconsider her decision ?”’ asked 
the Dutchman, savagely biting his very lips as he 
spoke. - 

“+T am very sorry I dare not, Master Meister. 
My young lady has desired me to leave her undis- 
turbed. I must not thwart her wishes.” — 

“ Notif I make it worth your trouble and risk, Dor- 

cas,” he returned, with ajingle of metallic pieces in 
his large pockets. ‘‘ Surely you have little cause 
to. fear her now, when shecan neither make nor mar 
your fortunes,” he added, persuasively. 
“ “That may be so in your opinion, master, but I 
don’t look just beyond my nose,’’ was the cool 
rejoinder. ‘* And it’s not always so easy to tell the 
end from the beginning, any more than the death 
from the life of the new-come infant. Any way, I 
must do my mistress’s bidding, not yours, while I 
am in her service, so I will make bold to wish you 
good-day, Master Meister.” 

And Dorcas turned to mount the steps, her hand 
placed on the lock of the door as if to close itagainst 
the visitor’s entrance and farther parley. 

“Then you had best give her this, since you are 
so anxious to do her bidding and make her future 
smooth and simple,’ interposed Adrian, hastily. 
** Just take this paper to her, and tell her she can 
still avert its consequences by sending to me this 
day, or it may be even on the morrow but no later. 
And there will not be the slightest chance of escap- 
ing if she let this opportunity go by.’ 

He put a paper in the bony hand of the reluctant 
Dorcas as he spoke. 

And the next moment he had stepped from the 
threshold, and then passed out of sight. 

The faithful domestic eyed the document very 
much asif she wished to rend it to pieces and throw 
it after his retreating figure, but a secret conviction 
that it might still be of some moment to the young 
mistress she so sincerely loved restrained the im- 
pulse. Leaving and locking the door, she slowly 
went up the stairs to Winifred’s chamber. 

She found the girl busily engaged in locking and 
arranging her belongings, preparing for the impend- 
ing departure from her childhood’s home, from 
which she had resolved not to convey one article 
that had not been strictly her own, either by gift 
or purchase. 

She would abide the full penalty of her rebellion 
to her father’s will ; her conscience should be clear 
on that point, whatever might be the suffering and 
hardship to herself. 

She wy up from her kneeling position as Dorcas 
entered. 

‘Well, what is it, dear Dorcas? Has he come? 
Has he dared to press his insolent demand for ad- 
mittance?”’ she asked. 

“Well, yes, Mistress Winifred, but I took good 
care to keep him out,” was the worthy woman’s 
response. ‘I gave him as heavy a cuffon the head 
as he could have meant for you aud me either, I 
can promise you, Mistress Winifred. But he would 
give me this paper for you, and I did not like to 
refuse it for fear it might be of some consequence, 
knowing his evil ways as I do.” 

Winitred took the sealed packet, and tore it open. 


answer—that 





It was a printed legal document, and when properly 
perused and comp she gathered from its 
obscure plausibility that. it purported to be a 
summons to ap in three days from that time, 
as a witness on the first examination of Clarence, 
commonly called Lord Clarence Seymour, for 
feloniously and burglariously entering and abstraet- 
ing valuable jewels from the house of the deceased 
Master Gervase Wynne, goldsmith and citizen of 
poy of London, on the seventeenth of September 


Winifred read the paper once and again with calm 
attention, lest she might in any way mistake its 
meaning. 

Then she folded it carefully and placed it in her 

ress. 

Dorcas surveyed her with earnest attention. 

“ What is it, dear young mistress ? Some of the 
bad man’s insolence ?”’ 

“It is entirely his own doing, I doubt not, Dorcas. 
Indeed, no one perhaps but himself could have had 
the knowledge that I could give any information in 
this miserable matter. And, alas, I cannot avoid 
it,” she went on, sadly. “ Dorcas, 1 am bound as 
a witness in Lord Clarence’s trial, and what can I 
say ?”’ she went on, despairingly. 

“‘ The heartless villain!’’ exclaimed the domestic, 
indignantly. “‘ Do not go—do not take any notice of 
it. You can hide yourself till all this is over, dear 
mistress.’’ 

Winifred shook her head sadly. 

**I fear not. It would be direct rebellion to the 
law, Dorcas. Whatever may be the case, the paper 
is from the court,and I must not refuse obedience. 
Seip are can I do? what can I say? Alas, 
alas!”’ 

“Say that you know nothing about it; have 
nothing to do with it,” suggested Dorcas, cau- 
tiously. 

Winifred gave a sad, unconvinced smile. 

“In one sense, perhaps, I might, but it will 
scarcely be to speak the real and honest truth in 
Heaven's light. But I must think, I must think,’’ 
she went on, rather to herself her companion. 
“‘And it may be that the plansand purposes of this 
revengeful enemy will yet be over-ruled. Now we 
will not speak of it more, dear Dorcas,” she re- 
sumed, after a brief pause. “There is yet some 
space for me to reflect, and at the present it is more 
needful to carry out our preparations, for the month 
ordered by my father’s willis just at its close,” 

“And the more burning shame, too!” muttered 
Dorcas between her teeth. 

But she felt in her true and sensible heart that 
she was only increasing Winifred’s troubles by 
any such comments, and she proceeded to lend 
her powerful aid tothe packing and securing the 
various articles that were scattered in such pro- 
fusion around the apartment. 

The task was barely completed when the rumbling 
of heavy wheels and tramping of horses were heard, 
= ceasing at the door of the goldsmith’s 

welling. 

And the next moment a loud peal from the heavy 
bell-rope sounded in the startled ears of the two 
women, which was at once explained by Winifred’s 
quick apprehension. 

“TI guess, I guess!” shesaid. “It is the Lady 
Churchill. Goat once, Dorcas,and usher her into 
the large parlour. I will descend instantly.” 

But though the words were brave the poor girl’s 
heart throbbed painfully, and her spirit quailed 
under the approaching interview, though perhaps 
she could scarcely have explained what was the 
prime cause of her dreading an interview with one 
who had once been her kindest and most prized 
friend. 

Was it a guilty conscience, she thought, that 
could thus make her quail before so familiar a 
guardian and relative ? 

But even her sensitive nature could scarcely 
answer such self-accusation in the affirmative, and 
regaining some composure by the conviction that 
whatever betided she was pure and innocent, she 
descended the stairs and entered the room where 
the Lady Churchill was in truth now seated witha 
mien as dignified and yet modest as that which a 
princess of the realm could have shown. 

Yet it might well have fluttered under the disap- 
proving, cold glance of the stately lady’s eyes as the 
girl approached her. 

“Tam come to see you, Winifred Wynne,” she 
began, “‘ partly to tell you that I condole with your 
heavy loss. Butin the main my visit is rather to 
inquire into the truth of certain allegations against 
you that have come to my knowledge and which if 
true are a terrible disappointment to me, who have 
bestowed such care and goodness on bringing up 
and training you when your poor mother’s health 
and opportunities failed her.’’ 

Lady Churchill paused. 

Winifred waited for a few moments to see whether 
she would resume her speech and give some tangible 
form to the accusations thus brought against her. 


But none came, and the girl at length felt that she | your welfare, your very existence, 


firmly. 





was called on tomake some response to her haughty 
guest’s words. 

“Tam ‘deeply sensible of all your goodness and 
condescension to me, dear lady,’ she said, in her 
soft, sweet ‘voice, “and I trust, nay, I feel sure I 
have done nothing that should discredit your pre- 
cepts or the trai I have received.” — 

ety Churchill’s brow contracted more Sarkis 

_ ‘Tam sorry that my evidence is too good and ra- 
liable for me to be able to doubt it, Winifred,’’ 
she said, severely. ‘‘I cannot see the remotest 
chance of your being able to in any way explain or 
deny the T base received of your conduct, 
and,” she sternly, ‘‘ unless some such extra- 
ordinary palliation can be given I would warn you 
that all eare or notice from me will 
whatever may be your need of either, Winifr 
Wynne, in your orphan ._ Not even for your 
dead mother’s sake, though I loved and esteemed 
her well, can I stoop to the degradation you would 
bring on meand my household were I to countenance 
your boldness and unmeaidenly behaviour,’’ con- 
cluded the lady, becoming more wrathful as she 
went on in her objurgation of the silent girl before 


r. 

Winifred had stood with her graceful head some- 

what bent for her hand resting on the chimney- 

vel a b pH ais wae 
uring the bitter . 

Even the most be reevany could hardly have re- 
sisted the mute vindication that was given in the 
pore young features, the varying but not guilt 

ushes, the calm, inching eyes, that had tru 
in their very depths and which could scarcely’ seem 

allow falsehood to lurk behind their clear light. 

But the very charm that pervaded the girl seemed. 
to irritate Lady Churchill. It was so pep ing that: 
all her care, all her pride in this orphan of kins- 
woman should be so completely humbled, and even 
the name which had been reported to Majesty itself 
as a generous and trusty maiden devoted to all that 
was true and heroic from her earliest years—it was 
too vexatious to be passed over so lightly, and the 
future Duchess of Marlborough, the favourite of 
Queen Anne, the wife of the greatest general of the 
time, was scarcely likely to pass the insult over in 
silence and gentle patience, 

“Youdo not speak, Winifred Wynne. Is it from 
obstinate contumacy or helpleas shame that you are 
silent ?’’ she resumed, at last. 

“From neither, dear lady,” returned the girl, 
warmly. “J am innocent of thought or word or 
deed that I believe would be disapproved by yon, 
and therefore it is not the consciousness of wron 
that chains tongue. Nor can you believe 
would be rebellious or impertinent where you, my 
best friend, my beloved g ian, are in question.” 

“ Then why not explain what horrifies me, Wini- 
fred ?’”’ asked the y, somewhat mollified by the 
gentle submission of the culprit. “I have no faith 
in mysteries where a git] like you, barely seventeen, 
is concerned and where a matron of my experience 
and position in the, world is at hand to receive your 
confidence and give you her advice. There can be 
no excuse, no reason for your concealment in any 
case, Winifred—no reason but guilt,’ she added, 
significantly. 

“‘ Yes, there may be—there is,”’ returned the girl, 
“So much I may tell you, Lady Chur- 
chill, that the conduct which so surprises you has 
been occasioned rather by the perversity and the 
errors of others, not my own. But on that subject 
my lips are sealed. Not even to you can I contide 
what even I myself can scarcely comprehend or ex- 
plain,’”’ she went on, eagerly, deriving perhaps 
some comfort from the earnest and somewhat 
softened expression of her hearer’s fave. 

But Lady Churchill was not so men f appeaned. 

“The more reason why you should place. the 
matter in my hands, child,’’ she returned, “I 
have some hope now that ee ‘are more mistaken, 
than intentionally wrong, and I will shield and pardon 

ou also if you will be guided by me, and say be- 
ne me the foolish mystery, which I doubt not is 
exaggerated in your ideas. [t is much for me to 
grant, and a favour that I should not extend to my 
own daughter.” 

But it was of nv avail. x 

Winifred shook her head sadly in negative. 

“T cannot, I must not,” she said, ‘Some day, 
perhaps, I might have the happiness to explain and 
to clear all, but not yet—not yet!” 

And the last wind sounded almost like a wail 
as they were breathed forth. 

Lady Churchill frowned sternly on the contu- 
macious rebel. 

‘This is your final decision then, young mis- 
tress?’’ she asked, — 

“TI cannot help myself; I have no alternative,” 
returned Winifred, sadly. 

“Then I have no alternative either, Winifred 
Wynne,” returned Lady Churchill. “ From this 
moment you are a stranger and alien to my home 
«ua my heart. I will take no heed whatever as to 
You will be 
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exiled from my very thought itself, as a living 
proof of the folly of attempting to mingle two 
classes. The plebeian taint will betray itself through 
all— leopard spots will show; yet in you I 
thought I discovered a true and noble nature that 
belied the belief of those less credulous. The Lady 
Lisle did well in refusing to her daughter a com- 
panionship so hazardous,’ 

Winifred replied not to the bitter taunt, 

Yet.perhaps she might fairly have asked herself 
whether the heroic little attendant of Mary of Mo- 
dena, the saviour of Sybil De Courcy from a dread- 
ful death, might not be supposed to possess some 
feelings more elevated than the bourgeoisie, with 
whom Lady Churchill thus unceremoniously 


her. 

It might be that such thoughts would recur to 
Lady Churchill in future days. 

But she gave no sign of such remembrance now. 

imly and meekly as the girl stood there beneath 
her reproaches, she did not retract nor betray 
one look or sound of pity. 

She waited for a few minutes to see whether 
Winifred would change her resolve. And then, 
haughtily gathering cer dress around her, she 
touched a small gong she held and prepared to 
seWVinifved opened the a tfully to let her 

inifred open e door respec e 
pass through, and her beautiful eyes pleaded hard 
for some relenting gesture or look of pardon. 

But none came, 

Lady Churchill. was too deeply offended and 
mortified for such softness. She inclined her head 
in stately leave-taking as she closed the door. 

Winifred listened to the coach wheels as it rum- 
bled away. Then she burst into a passion of tears 
that came from her very soul, 

The last link with higher and more congenial 
beings, the last association with her beJoved mother, 
was torn from her, and she was unhappy and deso- 
late indeed. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


CLARENCE Seymour had chafed and struggled 
during his captivity like a wild, free lord of the 
forest striving to burst his toils, butin vain. Not 
more surely were lions and tigers blinded and 
shattered by such fruitless efforts when they were 
condemned to the slow torture of man’s imprison- 
ment than was the young noble’s spiritand pride and 
eager anxiety for his impetuous purpose wounded 
and crushed during that weary bondage. There 
was nothing to console him, nothing to excuse it. 
Nothing! And the gay and gallant spirits, the 
gracefal coquetries, the more serious but true love 
that this young-and high-spirited cavalier had sued 
to be his bride were all absent. 

Who indeed could he expect in such a degrada- 
tion? 

Sybil De Courcy was far away, Cecil Vernon was 
one who was likely to shrink from gloom and dis- 

race, and Viola Lisle and her mother were, as 
fe instinctively felt, mere sunshine friends, ready to 
fly away like the swallow at the first approach of 
wintry blasts. 

Perhaps his thoughts did revert then to one who 
had peoond herself far different to the fair and gallant 
crow: 

He could not altogether forget that Winifred 
Wynne had hazarded much for his sake, albeit he 
had despised and disregarded her timely warning. 

The fair, pure image of the little plebeian—the 
goldsmith’s daughter, the citizen’s child—might well 
rise up in clear and winning colours when compared 
with the cold and fading hues in which his more 
high-born and valued sunshine friends were wither- 
ing from his view. But, with the perversity of haman 
nature, he'did but rather exaggerate the wrongs he 
believed himself to have received from her -kith and 
kin,’and to attribute her anxious watchfulness to 
consciousness of guilt. 

He would.brood for hours over these visions, till 
they grew into realities, and then he would chafeand 
fret away the passing time, as if forgetting that 
the flight of each night brought him nearer to the 
time that was to decide his fate, 

It was on the morning of such a day, when he had 
risen with unusually depressed spirits and cherish- 
ing scant charity to all mankind, that his jailer—if 
such h term was to be applied to one who as- 
suredly exercised his functions mildly—appeared, 
as was his wont, with the appetizing though frugal 
breakfast. But not as usual did he place it on the 
table and retire, for his charge to partake of it in 
peace, not as usual did he return Clarence’s careless 
greeting with a res and professional salute. 
No; the man lingered and fidgeted with ‘the 
scanty pieces of furniture in the room till assuredly 
there could be no grain of dust to remove or pecu- 
liarity of position among the scant tenants of the 
apartment, 

At last Lord Clarence could not utterly disregard 

man’s persistence in remaining. 

“ Have you anything particular to say to me, my 
good man, that you look so uneasy and gloomy ?”’ he 





asked. “If you have, do not pretend to hide the 

trath. Iam quite able and ready to hear any evil 

news now.” 

ys Master Perkins shrugged his shoulders rue- 
y. 

+ pele Pie Boy a brave gentleman, no doubt, my 
young lord,” he replied, ‘and it’s not often we get 
your feather in our cage, and as you must know Pd 
as well tell you thetruth and you'll ruffle it with the 
rest of them, I doubt not. So, to be brief, the long 
and the short of my tidings is, young lord, that you 
are to be tried this day.’’ 

“ Tried this day!”’ 

a words seemed harsh and cold, like polished 
steel. 

Yet why should he be surprised? It must come 
—it was but a question of hours and days, 

Better complete it, better know the worst, then 
he had but to nerve his energies to endure the 
realities, not the vague and misty misgivings that 
had haunted his hours of bon S 

Master Perkins could not but feel surprised at the 
extreme sang-froid with which Lord Clarence re- 
ceived the news, albeit he had predicted some such 
bravery from his spirit. 

**You have good opes of being acquitted, I should 
say, my lord,” he observed, chillingly. 

“Not in the least. I have no conception of the 
result of my trial,’ replied the young man, calmly. 

“Well, then, I could lay a heavy that you 
are innocent, my lord ; a guilty spirit seldom springs 
so high,” observed the determined Master Per- 


8. 

“An affair of temperament, good Perkins,’’ was 
the careless reply. ‘Those who are sure to be set 
free may crow like a chanticleer and the poor 
moulting lark pines on his pereh. Iam not one to 
wipe my eyes and cry ‘Peccavi,’ whatever may be 
the truth.” 

Master Perkins was fairly baffled. And the more 
so when an hour or two after the summons cane 
for the noble prisoner to appear to answer for his 
crime and let the grounds of his accusation be 
tested in the balance of even-handed justice. It 
was difficult to degrad> a prisoner who so calmly 
preserved his own dignity and station. 

Had he been the accuser, or even the judge, 
Clarence could scarcely have more willingly accom- 
panied his custodians, asked fewer questions, or 
manifested less anxiety for the result, 

But when at length the trial began, when the 
details of what could not bein any way denied or 
disproved were stated in the court, the young noble- 
man could scarcely resist the murmur of disapproval 
that ran through the court, nor the consciousness 
that the proceedings could not be regarded other 
than disgraceful by the most charitable among his 
bourgeois auditors, even were they the practice of 
those more in his own station in life. 

Then came the yet fiercer ordeal of that sarcastic, 
coarse Dutchman’s evidence, in which every fact 
was related in the most offensive way, and every 
word calculated fairly to stab the unlucky prisoner 
to the quick. 

Adrian Meister had indeed a fearful weight of 
evidence on his side. 

The ring that he produced as having been found 
sticking in the forced lock, the very footsteps that 
had been traced, and the miserable probabilities that 
favoured the theory wereall depicted with high but 
probable colouring. 

And when Adrian sat down there were looks 
and words that seemed to convey the general 
opinion of the audience as to the unlucky aristocrat 
felon. 

Then came more witnesses to confirm the evi- 
dence, witnesses selected from the warehouse and 
household of the deceased Gervase Wynne, who 
proved the fact of Lord Clarence Seymour's visits 
and the probability that he would be acquainted 
with the privacies of the goldsmith’s dwelling. 

But when that was concluded there seemed to bea 
pause—something, in short, of the kind that precedes 
an important event, even as a lull of the whole ele- 
ments precedes a fearful convulsion of nature. 

Clarence himself did not altogether understand 
the meaning of the delay. 

He knew but too well that it had as yet gone 
terribly against him, and he fancied that the whole 
expression of the faces around, as well as the more 
important and official arbiters of his fate, were 
strongly counter to his acquittal, 

Bat what was coming now? 

Had some witness failed the prosecution ? or were 
they so impressed with the weight of forthcoming 
evidence that some delay was made to give more 
telling effect to its point ? 

At length all such doubts were solved. 

The door of the court-room opened. 

Some of the officials slowly advanced to the 
centre of the room, and following them, with timid 
but unfaltering footsteps, was a female figure, 
draped in deep mourning, and leaning on the arm 
of an elder and more self-possessed companion, evi- 
dently one in humbler rank than her young charge. 





Clarence guessed it all before the veil was thrown 
back and the lovely, delicate features of Winifred 
Wynne were exposed to the criticizing view of the 
audience. 

Clarence thought he had never appreciated her 
beauty till now. 

There was a timid yet elevated look in her young 
face, and its refined delicacy was enhanced by the 
sable robe and the crape veil she wore. 

The repressed whispers of surprise and admira- 
tion that buzzed around were certainly echoed by 
the very prisoner against whom she came to give 
evidence, however unwilling he might be to allow 
her such praise. 

The young girl was placed in the witness-box, 
and her name was atkek by the clerk of the justice 
presiding. 

It was given in such silver tones, so clear and 
bell-like, and yet so modest, that again the looks of 
surprise were exchanged among the throng. 

“You are the daughter of the late Master Gervase 
Wynne, the goldsmith, from whom these valuable 
jewels were stolen ?’” was the next question. 

“*T am his only child,’”’ she replied, calmly. 

‘And you were residing with him at the time of 
these transactions ?” continued the justice. 


She shook her head. 
“No; not all the time. I am told that these 


jewels had been deposited long before I returned 
home,” she replied, calmly. 
** Where were you staying ?” asked her examiner, 


in. 

“With a kinswoman of my mother’s,” she eaid, 
quietly. 

** And her name ?”” 

Winifred hesitated, 

“Must I mention it? She might not wish it,’’ 
she returned, looking at the justice with her clear, 
truthful eyes. 

“T fear you must, young lady. Much depends on 
the opportunities you had of seeing and hearing 
the prisoner,” returned tiie judge, in a kindly tone, 
that encouraged the trembling doubts of the young 
creature. 

“Lady Churchill !’”’ came like a bombshell on the 
court. 

For all knew the power of the great lady, and 
already the fame of her husband’s deeds was spread- 
ing in the land. 

It was strange that sho should be brought in on 
such an occasion, and that one so comparatively 
humble as the citizen’s daughter should be her 
pensioner and charge. 

“Then you had not met the accused nobleman at 
her house, I suppose,’”’ observed the judge, keenly 
regarding her pale features. 

It was a trying ordeal. ‘There would have been 
a natural confusion and embarrassment in the breast 
of so young and inexperienced a girl when ques- 
tioned in public as to her knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with a handsome and distinguished man like 
Clarence Seymour, 

But when there were really feelings in her heart that 
even in privacy and solitude will bring the tell-tale 
blood to the face and make the eyes involuntarily 
conceal their flash, beneath the veiling lashes, it 
was scarcely possible for Winifred not to betray 
some emotion. But it was bravely subdued. 

And although she did for a moment flush like a 
blush-rose, and prove how lovely health and happi- 
ness could make her, the colour quickly faded into 
her normal pallor. 

She did not avoid the kindly but searching look 
bent on her by the judge as she replied : 

“Yes. Ihave seen him at the Lady Churchill’s, 
but very seldom, only lately that he visited there.’ 

* Still you had a perfect knowledge of his ap- 
pearance, more familiar than had you never seen 
him in asaloon?’’ said the judge. 

“ Certainly,”’ was the quiet reply. 

“‘T am informed also that he visited you at your 
father’s house ?’”’ was the next question, put bya 
lawyer, who was supposed to “‘ watch’’ the caso 
on behalf of Master Wynne’s representative. 

“ Never!”’ said the girl, indignantly. ‘* Never.’’ 

And this time the blood did mantle over her 
white face with proud resentment, not shame, 

“That was not a fair way perhaps of putting the 
question, Brother Scrope,’’ observed the judge. 
* [ think, Mistress Winifred, that what was meant 
was merely that Lord Clarence had been at your 
house and seen and conversed with you. Such was 
my impression from what was stated by the last 
witness. Is that the truth?” he added, gravely. 

“Lord Clarence was waiting for my father’s 
leisure, and I was in the room where I usually 
sat,’ she replied. “So much is true, my lord ; no 
more. And that was but twice.” 

** Did you know his business with your father ?’” 

“Certainly not. My poor father never spoke of 
such affairs before me, I know nothing of them,’’ 
she replied, firmly. 

“Then, now [ come to the more important 
questions, which you will do well to consider before 
replying,’ said Master Scrope, sternly. “ [t ‘ will 
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soon be seen whether you are speaking the truth, 
young mistress, and you will be dealt with accord- 
ingly, in spite of your tender yeats. You remember 
the night when your father, Master Wynne, re- 
turned home later than was his wont last August— 
was it not so ?” 

“Certainly,” she said, sadly. “It was thevbe- 
ginning of his last illness.” 

‘“‘ Tt was not his habit so to do?” 

“‘ Not while I was at home, that I remember,” she 
replied, firmly. 

“And on that night you descended from your 
room, to which you had retired for the night. Why 
was that ?’’ 

“ Because I heard some noise which I thought 
might be my father’s return, but if not it must be 
some evil-disposed person,” she answered, 
defiantly. . 

* And what was the result? What did you see?” 
asked the counsel, sharply. 

Winifred was silent. 

“T put itin another way. Did you not see Lord 
Clarence Seymour in the room where was a safe 
containing valuables, and where, indeed, the jawels 
pledged by the accused were secured ?’’ 

The girl seemed to take a desperate resolve now. 

“T saw some figure, whom 1 presumad to be a 
thief. I did notsee his face. I do not. know who it 
was,’’ she exclaimed, heroically. 

* Young mistress, you ere on your oath. Dare 
you say that you were not convinced that it was the 
accused, and that the dress and general aspeet at 
onee inspired the idea? Was not this person 
dressed iike Lord Clarence was accustomed to be 
habited ?’’ repeated the counsel, sternly and de- 
liberately. 

The girl looked at the judge. 

She had an instinctive confidence that he was 
— considerate and kindly than the sharp, acrid 

wyer. 

“You must reply, Mistress Winifred. You are 
en your oath,”’ he said, gravely, 

“ But I cannot tell. I might condemn the inno- 
eent. I might be mistaken,” she said, pleadingly. 

“ That will be decided by a competent and just 
tribunal,” he answered. ‘“‘Speakaccording to what 
yeu saw and heard. Itia ai your peril if you do 
not.” 

The girl gave one glance at Clarenne, as if to ask 

tdom should she do him wrong or injury. But 

is-eyes were resolutely averted, though there wasa 
eold, bitter smilo on his lips. 

“I did think it was the dress of Lond Clarence 

mour,’’ she said, in low, distinct tenes, “but I 

id net see his face. I could not and would not 
swear it was so did my life depend on it,” she 
added, eagerly. 

“ Very generous and high-flown vebiage,’® sneered 
fhe counsel. “But I should like to know why, 
when you did see this thief and robber, you did 
not scream and give the alarm if you believed 
it was a dangerous and ordinary criminal. Did you 
give any such outcry and alarm, young mistress ?”’ 

“I did not. My father entered almost directly,” 
she replied, coldly. “lam not given to exeeasive 
terrors, or outcries, on any occasion.” 

“ It might have been better if you had been seized 
with a little more or a little less such womanly 
nature,’ replied the lawyer, sarcastically. ‘ How- 
ever, you have said enough. It is evident that the 
ring left in the lock accorded with the rest of the 
thief’s attire ; and that you felt sure at the moment, 
that such was the case. And that, joined to the 
rest of the evidence, is sufficient to prove my case, 
and fix on the prisoner the guilt of a mean and das- 
tardly deed, unworthy of the lowest spendthrift who 
resorted to a wealthy and honourable trader for the 
aid that his toil and prudence alone enabled him to 
give. I am content, you may retire. I will not 

into light the subsequent circumstances that 
might well cast greater obloquy on yourself, and 
indicate your certainty of the prisoner’s guilt.” 

The words recalled Winifred’s high spirit. 

“Not so,”’ she said, firmly. ‘‘ My lord, I appeal 
to yon to prevent such cruel slander being thus 
implied on my truth and fame. If this gentleman 
would say that I gave warning to the Lord Clarence 
ef his danger, it is true, for 1 knew full well that 
there were eruel foes and bitter enmity at work, 
and whether he is guilty or innocent [I doubted 
he could be wary where he suspected nothing, and 
that isall lever did or said or wished in this sad 
matter, and had my honoured father been in life 
such friendship would not have been needed to 
bafile evil and enning men.” 

‘The eourt was electrified. 

The bold yet modest avowal, the proud and 
feminine indignation flashing in that beautiful ex- 
pressive face, and the clear, true tones of her 
silvery voice spoke volumes to the more lenient 
and generous among them, 

And the judge himself could searcely resist the 
mpulse sutliciently to assume the necessary re- 
proving attitude ot his office. 

“Yom are exceeding the bounds of the court, 








Mistress Winifred,” he said, gravely, “ but, perhaps 


there was some excusiag vocation to clear your 
fair fame from any dark shadow and though 
you may have outstepped the strict and safe path 
fora —— like yourself, ne ten 7 
open to legal penalties for so doing, C) ieve 
it was from the generous impulse of extreme youth- 
fulness when unprotected by older and wiser 
guidanes. But Icounsal you to keep aloof from 
such dan meddling for the future in serious 
and ed matters. It becomes mot women, 
es a when young and unwedded, so to push 
into and stern affairs nob ia their power or 
pens he added, with laudable severity of look and 

ne. 

And having thus discharged himself of a duty as 
a compromise with his cousciouce, he in his 


head in token that she might retire. 

Winifred obeyed gladly. 

Her courage and her atrength were fast failing, 
and perhaps the more so. there was but too 


because 
much reason to fear that all. her efforsshad been un- 
qualling for aught save her own cruel suffering aad 


mage. 

Doreas had with difficulty retained her own 
indi t resentment for her dear young mistress, 
and not Winifred bound her by a salemn pro- 
mise to keep her tongue in safe restraint. as a 
condition of her presence, she doubtless might well 
have gratifiod her owa boiling passion and d 
the cause she had most at hears by intemperate 


zeal. 

‘“Let us go, dear mistress, away from this 
miserable !” she i as soon as they 
were out of the immediate precincts of the court- 
sone. Pig ere being amg: brow- 

aten by. t villains,” gas 
“T would like have had my will on them, its 
certain they'll have their deserts. — 

And Dorcas wiped her face, whieh was moist 
with sorrow and rage, till it shone like a rising sun 
in a mist. 

“ Not yet, Dorcas; I must wait, I mast hear the 
end. il they say heis guilty, do you think ?”” 

“* Well, yes, Mistress Winifred, and I’ve my own 
doubts that it is so,and it is certain, he deserves | 
little grace from those he has into the 
mess, Ah, it’s always like this with these acoun | 
drels. They get. the most winsome girls and the 
softest matrong to help them in their wickedness. 
Iremember when I was young myself that.a miller’s 
man, the best favoured in the country round, used 
to court me, and like a scoundrel that he was———” 

a Rae _— ny oe or his attractions 

ight have were doom remain in mystery 
ie as Winitred Wynne was concerned, 

At the moment there was a confused noise, an 
opening of doors, @ tramp of feet, and ere another 
word could be spoken thecrow#d of spectators were 
pouring in noisy, confused masses from the scane. | 

r them,” whispered Winifred to the 
founded domestic as they shrauk back to let the 
crowd pasa by. “Ask thom,” 

Dorcas knew well what she meant. 

She kuew the throbbing anxiety af the poor young, 
over-tired heart, and she risked a retoré for tae 
sake of her dear yo charge. 

“ What did ‘the judge say? Is the young lord 
let free ?”’ she asked of a aurly dame. 

“T should trow not,” was the nevis. “Tt was 
a burning shame else. He is found guilty, and will 
be punished and diagraced as he well deserves for 
many along year. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue quarterly statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund has just been issued. The latest news 
from the survey party is deciared te be satisiactory, 
and several important identiticatians ave reported ; 
among them is the site of Bethabra, the place where 
John the Baptist baptised. The name is still pve- 
served in a previously ankuowa ford of the Jordan. 
The survey party are up iu Philistia, having ex. 
plored altogether nearly 4,000 square miles, Tue 
committee ask for 8,500. before the enti of the year. 
That sum will enable them to pay off their debis, as 
well as to support the survey expedition. 

ScuHooLsoy Scizncz.—A distinguished professor 
of chemistry recently gave a lecture at the Royal 
Institution on a gudject which it would have rejoiced 
the appetite of youth to have practically illustrated, 
namely, the cocoanut, not disdaining to show how it 
ought to be cut open, Itis astonishing how much 
science may be taught about so common an object. 
Something of the geography of Africa, something of 
the trees of that continent, something of fibres, of 
the way in which the nut is made, whether it is 
heavy or not—imtroducing the whole subject oi 
specitic gravity, illustrated by putting the nut in a 
pail of water—in fact, as the local preacher had one 
sermon to all the texts, so we may get all the ser- 
mous to this one text. But, then, the schoolmasters 





claimed that aninral physiology should form a ° 
every school ourriculam. There is no more - 
tant snbject; it is more important than even physi- 
oat Scography, the present favourite scientific 


= 
SCIENCE. 


Kanaanoo Learasr.—In Australia 
skins are becoming an important article of traffic, 
and experts declare that they make the toughest and 
most pliable leather in the world. Boot rs of 
this are said to be both comfortable and 
durable. It also makes the best of moroceo w 
gloves, etc. Of these skins some are exported in 
og raw state, and others after being maunfac- 

ured, 

Asour Sripexs.—Professor E. 8, Morse says: 
Qaly the female spiders spin webs, They own, all 
the real estate the males have to live a vage- 
bond life under stones and im other, obseure. hiding 

If they come.about the heuse so eiten as to 

the ruling sex they are mercilessly billed end 

eaten. Thespiders’ekin is unyielding as tle shells 

of lobsters.aud erabs, and is shed from timerte time 

in the same way to accommodate the auimal’s 
growth. 

invarntivg & Fine ORANGE-YELLOW TONE ‘To 
Oak Woon,-—Acoording to Niedling; « ' 
orange-yellow tone, much admired fu a chest at the 
Vienna ition, may be imparted to oak-swood by 
antl Danpdioroaal wr ph thre ga irom 
unti aequires & ish, t it 
Neer bey ‘hour with a thin ary bews re cating the 
coat polish to improve t an ne 
ofthe tone. The ingredients for the. rubbing snieture 
are about 3 ounces of tallow, $ of au onnve of wax, 
and 1 pint Sf olf of turpentine, mixed by heating 
together and stirring. 

New Process or ENGRAVING on CoPpPER.—Tiv 
hydrographic office at Paris hes begun a process of 
engraving on copper which promises, by its rapidity 
aud the moderation of its price, to be very widely 
useful, It consists in substance, first, in covering a 
plate of copper with a thin shell of sdliering silver, 
upon which is spread a thin layer of coloured var- 
nish ; second, in drawing thereon, with a dry point, 

i phy, and lettering, precisely as 
One engraves adiamoud upoa stone; third, in 
ee the traced parts by meaus of the perchloride 
ron. 

Wartar Drrcuns.—The ditches of Oalifornis are 
the great arteries which briug life to the mines. 
‘Their even and constant flow secures healthy and 
vigorous state of industry, while the dearth of water 
in the mines throws.a pall over the business world of 
California, money become tight, and hard times aro 
the cousequence, The engineering skill displayed in 
the eoustruction of ditches in this state is of the 
highest character, accomplishing the most daring 
feats, hanging flames on steep rocky bluffs and 
crossing gorges-of « thousand feet in depth; and it 
must seem almost a presumption to inquire whether 
any improvements can be sug 

TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH. 

AT the recent annual meeting of the Gedlogical 
Society of Glasgow, the president, Sir William 
Thompson, gave a lecture on “ The Conditions of 
Underground Temperature at Different Depths.” 
‘The various classes of variations occuring, aud the 
mathematical investigations which bad been made 
by various eminent observers of the phenomena re- 
ferred to, notably those of Fourier, who had- doue 
much on the subject of underground temperatire, 
were considered, Such observations were difficult 
to make with correctness, on account of the changes 
of temperature caused by the opening of the grounil 
for the placing of the thermometers. Lhe best form 
of thermometer was that having a long-shaped bulb. 

It was found that, generally speaking, the tem- 
perature of the earth iucreased by 1 degree Fah, for 
every 50 feet of depth, Thore were some cousider- 
able exceptions to this, the temperature increasing 
faster, which was apparently due to vuleanio action, 

By making use of the knowledge acquired by 
observations and supposing the earth at oue time to 
have been in a molten state, this condition couldnt 
be placed farther back than about 400,000,000 yearg, 

CuroMmo-LitHoGRaPuic Process.—In place of 
using a special stone for each colour, necessitating as 
many separate impressions as there are colours, the 
entire subject is drawn upon a single stove anda 
proof is taken on a thin sheet of copper... This sheet 
is then cut out carefully according to the desired ¢ou- 
tour of the colours, and upon each of the portious is 
fixed a solid block of colour, previously propared 
The whole is combined into one form andjis printed 
on an ordivary lituographie preas, all the coloura at 
once, the moisture of the sheet being sutlicient to take 





do not kuowenough to teach all these things. ‘I'rue, 
Butthey will have toda the future. Dr, Gladstone 


off aud hold tue colours as the sheet govs through the 


| press. 
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HOME NEWS BY WAY OF THE SUN, 


“Go aboard to learn the news” isa very old saying. 
Jast now the study of the sun’s constitution furnishes 
« remarkable verification of the correctness of the 
proverb; that far-away orb affording a better and 
closer view of the early stages of the earth's develop- 
ment than could possibly be gained at ho 
furnishing at the same time an altogether 
ected means of estimating the relative 
of the earth’s chemical structure as 
the other members of the solar 

It is well knowa that the elements 


j 
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ful metals chiefly hidden in the depths ? 

Present conditions are because somo other condi- 
tions were ; what were those conditions? In pursuit 
of the answer to this question scientifie men stop at 

short of “ interviewing " the universe. Na- 
turally the ruler of our plan-4ary system is the mest 
instructive witness in regard to the genesis of his 
family, the earth included. 

It appeara to be pretty conclusively shown by 

pic enalyses of the sun's hight that the fol. 
lowing twenty terrestial elements (witis indications of 
perhaps two otherwise woknown elameats whici ueed 
aot be taken iato tiie acount) exist iu the sun's asmo- 


sphere: 

Aluminum, barium, cadmium, calcium, cerium, 
ehromium, cobalt, copper, hydrogen, iron, lead, 
magnesium, wanganese, nickel, potassium, sodiaw, 
srontium, titanium, uranium, zinc. 

These various substanewa ure nut indiscriminately 
mixed! in. the vapours which surround the sun. 
Thanks to the interposing face of the moon in total 
eclipses, it is possible to study the gun's: atmosphere 
in sections, ao to speak: by which study it appears 
that, by virtue of the bigh temperature wich pre- 
wails there, and the varying specific gravity of the 
different elements, the latter are enabled to 
themselves in layers, in spite of the storms and 
geneous outbursts which would tend to disturb their 


positions. 

It, is observed thet in. the main the. number of 
elements, incresse downwards. ‘The outer *coro- 
nal” atmosphere eoutaine cooled hydrogen. ‘Lhe 
“ehromospbere” shows incandescent hydrogen, 
magnesium, and calcium, The “reversing layer," 


* which, lies. next the photosphere, exhibits sodiam, 


chromium, mangavese, iron, nickel, and the reat, with 
the probable exception of aluminium, the place of 
which has not been determined by observation, but 
= most likely lies between maguesiuu and cal- 
cium, 

Theoretically tha metalloids should lie, as a.group, 
outside, the metallic atmosphere: and Mr. Loekyer 
hag submitted some avideuce to show that they 
probably do, explaining why, uader the conditions 
which prevail, their reeord amoung the Fraunhofer 
lines should be. feeble ane, and insisting that, in 
the lack of such, lines, we have no arguments against 
the presence of some quantity of tue motalloids in 
the sun, although that quantity may be small, As 
collateral evidence it ia: proper to add in this con- 
nection that in the spectra of granite, greenstone, 
end lava no trace of metailoids is seen, notwith. 
standing the (chiefly) now-metallic character of those 


Assuming, in aceordange with the nebular hypo- 
thesis, thet the earta was, once ‘in the’ condition 
wiieh tae sum noir presenta, we can readily uuder- 





stand why its chemical constitution should be what 

itis. From the known behaviour of the element, it 

is inferable that, as the external metalloidal vapours 

cooled they would condense and fall upon the under- 
lying k menage | those binary pounds capabl 

ting at a high temperature, such as the vapours 

of water and bydrochloric acid, silica, carbonic acid, 

ae the cooling 

went on, the precipitation of these 

binary compounds would give rise to numerous re- 

silicates, chlorides, sulphates, etc, 

the condensation of water 





by the 
but for their high 
suggestiveness for future iaquiry aud research, 
Ea 
A srarus of Obrietopher Columbus, by Cordier, 
a French seulptor, is to be erected in the City of 


Vexrpz bea bees nominated, by Marsal de Mae- 
Mshoa, Commender im the Lagion of Hosour, ou tue 
recommendation of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Tus FPiai mongers’ Company have detormined two 
present to the South Keusingten and Guildhall 
Museums the fieest. portiens: of the carved work iu 
wood and stone taken from the demivlished Jacobean 
houses ia Luke Street. 

Ma.Joun ‘Luomas Batowis, « farmer of Oran- 
brook, ia Kent, was recently boring ior water upon 
a picee of ground, when he came into coutact witha 
thin vein of ceal, which is desoribed us of excellent 
quality. Lhe vein waa struck ata deptu of 60it., 
aud a little lower a secoud aud thieker vein was 
reached. 

TRIAL is to be made at Portsmouth of a system of 
signalling by bugle, which hag been introduced by 
Captain Bambers, Royal Marines, for ase in foge or 
at night, whem no sigoal lantern is available. The 
plan consists mainly in the adaptation of Morse’s 
twlegraphic alphabet to bugie. calls, the “long” aud 
“sort” being represented by different notes. 

‘Tue sails of Nelson's flagship, the'* Victory,” have 
been found in Chatham dockyard. Tue sails beur 
the name of the maker and the date September, 1805, 
aud are pierced with shot-heles; one of the largest 
having ninety and the maiatopsail sixty holes. ‘Lhe 
“ Vietory ” was paid off at Obatham after the battle 
of ‘Urafaigar, 

At Linlithgow county meeting on April the 30th 
it. was agreed to erect a memorial tablet, with 
medallion likeneds,on the spot where the Earl of 
Murray, Regent of Sootiand, was shot, in 1570, by 
James Hamilton, of Bothwell Haugh. Oar readers 
are doubsiess familiar with the stivring poem re- 
cording the assassination, from the pea of Sir 
Walter Scott, entitled “ Cadyow Castle.” 

Iv appears from a report presented: so the National 
Assembly at: Versailles, by: a special committee ap- 
pointed to. inquire into. the excessive mortality of 
children in ‘|'rance, that of 54,000 children boru 
annually im Paris more than one-half do not reach 
their fourth year, and thatin the whole oi Frauce one- 
fiith of the children born’ die before reaching their 
secoud é 

Pus expenditure in respect of the new Courts of 
Justice: in Londom up te the end of the year 1874 
reavhed.1,042,905/,. As much as 933,2331. of that sum 
had been spent in the purchase of the site and in in- 
cidenutal charges, and 89,596/. in paymente-on account 


——/ 


of contracts for the foundations and erection of the 
courts and offices and architect’s commission. The 
Civil Service estimates show that a farther vote of 
75,000/, is now proposed for the erection of the 
building; the revised estimate for this is stated at 
829,000. 

EXCAVATIONS In Pompztt.—A letter from Pompeii 
states that the excavations made recentiy were un- 
usually productive, In bronze were found a ketile, 
saucepan, cup, and a small mould for pastry; in 
lead, thirty weights and a cover with « Ticse 
handle; in iron a hammer and two vases fastened 
together by rust; in glass, an amphora with the 
handles of beautiful form aad in excellent preserva- 
tion; in marble, @ small mortar aud a saasing 
weight; in terra-cotta, a vessel holdiag colour, an 
two pitchere; also was discovered a largo shell, 

y mother-of-pearl, besides severa} 
frag mente of ma tter. 





THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 
Tus intellectual life should be life of patienc® 
i in draw~ 





“believe will hasten the advent of the better time, 
What the world lacks is faith; it has long been 
taught that it is very evil, and the lesson has been 
learnt so thoroughly that it is hurd now to make 
people believe that in themeplves theme ana infinite 
capacities for good, and that nearly all the good they 
do is dope. independently of Jawe or enactments of 
any kind, The persuasive of an evil often hag ad 
serious effects asthe evil itself; a “ melade imagin-« 
aire” may be the most hopeless of invalds. The 
world is at this momvnt, to some extent, « ‘“‘malade 
imaginaire ;” bot unfortunately the great muluwude 
of its physicians are exerting thomselyes only to 
prolong its delusion, 

A great mark of the true intellectual life ie sim- 
plicity. How can a man who is devoting himeelf 
with singleness of purpose to the discovery aud dif- 
fusion of truth, or whose mind hes inapy way re~ 
ceived the stamp of intellectual elevation, burden 
himself with refinements of luxury, affectatious, af 
pedantry, or any of the multiplied forms of vain~- 
glorious pretence? The more closely a man’s a 
tention is concentrated on abstract or general ques 
tions the more his own personality sinks out of sight. 
It cannot, indeed, be maintained that literary mem 
and savans are always exempt from vanity ;, but. is ie 
undoubtedly true that this failing has very seldous 
been exhibited by the greatest among them, 

It is also true that justin proportion to & man’s 
intellectaal eminence, to his capacity for high 
thinking, are we struck by the iocongreity of auy 
exhibition on his part of vanity or affectasion, Lt 
satisfactory to note iu this matter a marked advauce 
in public sentiment, The literary men of to-day 
would be ashamed to, indulge in personal quarrels 
such as their predecessors of a century or more ago 
paraded before the world, They studiously avoud 
(of course we speak generally) all personal isauedy 
rightly conceiving that their proper business ia to 
throw. light on the questions they undertake to 
treat, not to demand attention for themselves 








From Gottingen the death is announced ot Pra« 
fessor Ewald, the celebrated Oriental scholar, Thé 
deceased was born at Gottingen in November, 1803, 
and was consequently in bis seventy-second year. 
He was educated at the Univergity of his native city, 
very early devoted biinself to those studies with whic 
hs name is associated, aud when only twenty yeard 
of age was a professor at the Oollege of Wolfenbilitel. 
He afterwards filled the chair of philusophy at Gdt- 
tingen, aod then simultancously that of Oriental 
languages aud theolory. He was one of those ath etid 
aud ‘fndeiatigabie ‘Teutonic svuden 8 who have woud 
so much to place’ their Fatherland ia the frout rani 





as'@ learned navion. 
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OPENING OF THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, 
(From Our Own CoMMISSIONER.) 





In the Lonpon Reaper of the 17th of April we 
gave the results of a preliminary visit, or “ private 
view,” of the interior of the Alexandra Palace and its 
Park, with such a forecast of the intended arrange- 
ments for the Inaugural Festival as the indefatigable 
manager, Sir Edward Lee, the chairman, Mr, Gri- 
ning, the directors, and the secretary, Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, bad up to that period resolved on. We then 
also expressed our belief that, from the forward state 
of the preparations, vast and varied as they were, 
success must attend the opening. That it must have 
been so, had not the elements proved unproritious, 
none of the 40,000 visitors who braved the ungenial 
weather of Saturday will dispute. 

Our meteorologists have been daily telling us since 
the first day of this year of grace, 1875, of the “late 
season,” which translated means that the winter of 
1874-5, having begun a month earlier than usual, has 
continued later, and lasted longer thanthe average. 
What wonder then, though the calendar marked 
Saturday as the first of May, the Clerk of the 
Weather made it the first of April; a practical jest 
which none of those who endured the pelting of the 
pitiless rain of that day and beheld the gloom which 
an universal leaden sky cast on what would other- 
wise have been a real people’s holyday could enjoy. 

Nevertheless, although the outdoor enjoyments, 
the roaming on the greensward, the racecourse, the 
gardens, Grove, the Japanese village, the boating, the 
archery, the morris-dancing, maypole, and outdoor 
military music were washed out of the programme 
by the pluvial power, there remained enough of the 
indoor ceremony and enjoyments under cover to 
compensate in a great measure for the loss of the 
sports sub Jove, and to show the capacity and re- 
sources of the Alexandra Palace under the most 
numerous influx of visitors aad the most uufavour- 
able contingencies, 

At eleven in the forenoon the opening of the doors 
and the first arrivals of visitors were announced by 
the sound of trumpets, and up to two o'clock the cry 
was “Still they come,” until more than 25,00C per- 
sons had arrived, and were in expectant look-out for 
the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Corporation of London; 
the former of whom had consented to perform the 
ceremony of opening tie Palace in state. Shortly 
after two the cortége approached, and the Lord 
Mayor, Lady Mayoress, Aldermen, and O.C.’s were 
received on alighting by the chairman, and. officials 
of tlie Company, a score of peers and right honour- 
ables, half score of diplomatists, and ninety pro- 
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(THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND PARK.) 


vincial mayors, headed by those of York and Dublin, 
more than 100 M.P’s., half a dozen judges, the 
chairman and directors of half a dozen railway 
companies, and a crowd of celebrities—R.A’s., authors, 
actors, artists, and members of the press. Mr. 
Griining, the Chairman, read an address, to which 
the Lord Mayor replied with such commendable 
brevity that we preserve it as a model for similar 
public formalities :— j 
‘Sic,—It is with feelings of great pleasure that I, 
as Lord Mayor ofLondon, aud head of the greatest 
municipality in the world, have had the pleasure of 
coming here to-day, supported as I am by the mayors 
of so many other corporations from all parts of the 
kingdom, to assist in celebrating the opening of an 
institution devoted to the moral and intellectual 
advancement of the population of our great metro- 
polis. It affords me the highest possible gratifica- 
tion to accede to your request by declaring that— 
the Alexandra Palace is now opened to the public.” 
A salute of artillery followed the announcement 
succeeded by a clangour of trumpets; a procession 
was formed and entered the Graud ConcertHall, where 
12,000 persons received it with prolonged accla- 
mations. We have already described the salient fea- 
tures of this noble chamber. The series of statues, 
somewhat garishly coloured, of the kings and queens 
of Eugland (including the Lord Protector, curiously 
omitted from the Westminster Palace) are now un- 
veiled, and, with the exception of some details of the 
great organ by Willis, allare complete. Of the con- 
cert we may remark that Sir Michael Costa con- 
ducted and that Mdlle. Tietjens was in splendid 
voice ; so also was Madame Trebelli-Bettini, whose 
single solo (“‘D’Arabia sul confin,”) from Weber's 
*Oberon,’’ as well as those chosen by Signor Cam- 
panini (from Donizetti's “ Don Sebastian ”) and Herr 
Behrens (from Mozart's “Qui sdegno”), were most 
infelicitously inappropriate, both to the occasion aud 
place. The instrumental pieces and choruses from 
* Le Prophéte,” Moise,’ “ L’ Etoile du Nord,” “La 
Gazza Ladra,”’ and Mendelssohn's “ Loreley,” were 
equally incongruous ; and we cannot but observe 





that in opening a People’s Falace, founded by Eng- 
lish enterprise, and which we doubt not will be 
heartily supported by English liberality, native com- 
posers and native artists would have been more 
popular and ——— It pains us to censnre in 
& single point where there is so much to praise, so 
much to admire; so much energy and such general 
savoir faire; but candour and a sincere desire to 
serve the best interests of the Alexandra Palace 
have impelled us. 





Despite the gloom without, the imposing Great 
Hall, and especially the Orchestra, with its 1,500 











ormers, and a chorus reinforced from the Saere* 
Goeente Society and Her Majesty's Opera, looked 
their best; the busts of the composers which 
decorate the curve ja front being truthfully and 
artistically effective. After the concert thos: uniu- 
vited to the banquet in the great Dining-room (which 
will seat 1,200 at the tables) dispersed themevives 
among the genéral crowd of visitors, circulating,. 
with many interruptions, through the splendid enl- 
lections in the Picture Galleries, inspecting * the 
Moorish house, Egyptian villa, Swiss chalet, the 
Lapland dwelling, and the thousand and ove 
elegancies, fancies, prettinesses, and nicknackeries 
in the vast bazaar called the Exhibitors’ LItoom. 
The [talian garden was looked at through the glass 
of the corridors, but the rain forbade a promenade. 

The military band of the company, debarred from 
performing al fresco in the Grove, was assembled in 
the Concert-room, where some 2,000 listouers had the 
opportunity of judging of their skill in. harmony,,. 
and their execution of a most popular selection of 
airs from  Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl,” . Gounod’s 
“Faust,” and the opera bouffe, now in the ascendant, 
of “Les Prés St. Gervais.”’ 

We must not forget the banquet, which was ex- 
cellently served, aud proved how well the experienced 
catering of Messrs. Bertram and Roberts had fore- 
seen the demands which would be made on their 
commissariat. But this was nothing to the straim 
upon their resources as purveyors for the hungry 
aud thirsty thousands, whom the crowding within- 
doors appeared to have stimulated to imbibe and 
consume both liquids and solids to an astonishing 
amount. Yet the supply equalled the demand, aud 
of the ranks of postulants, often three deep, none 
were sent empty away. . To-ourselves, who lave 
seen so many failures in this important department 
in a long experience-of crowded gatheriogs, ‘this. 
cfrries great. praise to the purveyors and superiu- 
tendents of an important ministration to popular 
eujoyment. As evening approached the vast multi- 
tude departed by rail, carriage, and every descriptiov 
of conveyance, and a darksome day closed ‘ in, 
leaviug in solitude. and silence the vast halls, con- 
servatories, and corridors of the New People’s 
Palace. 

The programme of entertainments tocome through- 
out the summer monthe, including flower shows, 
concerts, dramatic performances, hurse shows, 
races, societies’ festivals, trotting matches, archery, 
Hengler’s Equestrian Circus, etc,, must be sought in 
the official advertisements; for ourselves, we can 
only congratulate the public upou this latest addition 
to the out aud in-door recreations ef the “‘unillion- 
peopled metrvpolis,” 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY, 


BY 
CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Only Country Love,” “The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,” ete., etc. 
—_»—— 


OHAPTER XVIII. 

From shore to shore the waves roll in, 
From heart to heart a love thrill flows, 
Through summer’s shine and stormful din 

Our love if true more strongly grows. 

Quix unconscious of the stabin the back, so to 
speak, which the ofnning Captain Murpoint had de- 
livered hini, Leicester spent the evening in entertain- 
ing his guésts, Lord Fitz and Lady Ethel. 

Leicester was not in the best of moods for the per- 
formance of that duty, and as he rode back from 
Coombe Lodge, a dogcart with Lady Ethel’s change 
of costume following him, he longed to have the 
evening to himself that he might be at liberty to 
think over the incidents of that eventful day. 

An important question, born of a momentous dream, 
was troubling Leicester's mind. 

In the breathing moment ’twixt life and death, as 
it were, when he had held Viclet’s yielding form to 
his breast he had uttered some few passionate 
words—ah! that was it, Had he uttered them or 
onty thought them ? 

Had he called her his darling and so put into 
words the passionate emotion of the moment or had 
he in his excitement merely thought them P 

If he had given them tongue his duty was clear, 
He must go over to the Park to-morrow morning and 
make an addition to them. He must ask Violet Mild. 
may to be his wife! + 

At the thought of such an’ important ‘step, such a 
leap from his present life and condition to so new, 
so strange and so important a one, he lifted his hat 
and drew a long breath. 

Did he love her sufficiently to warrant his taking 
that step P 

He knew that he was of a passionate, impulsive 
nature “at heart, though his training rendered him 
outwardly impassive and cold. 

Was this feeling which had suddenly cast its 
pr over him true love or only transient pas- 
810n ir} 

While he was asking himself that and half a dozen 
similar questions he found himself at the door of the 
Cedars. 

By a great effort he cast off himself, as it were, 
tnd threw himself into the affairs of the moment. 
“Well, Lady Boisdale,” ‘he said, entering thé 
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drawing-room, “ here is a bundle of clothes with your 
mamma's permission to stay with us as longas you 
please. She was in doubt at first, and it was not 
until I had offered to remain in her hands as hostage 
for your safety that she consented. I think that the 
dread of having the hostage was worse than the 
doubts of your welfare, and so she consented.” 

Ethellaughed, and, under Mrs, Dodson’s wing, went 
to effect the change, 

“Dinner’s been kept waiting,” said Mr. Dodson, 
who was dreadfully hungry. “You won’t dress to- 
night, will you, Leicester ?” 

“No,” said Leicester, pulling out his watch, “ not 
to-night, if my mother and Lady Boisdale will excuse 
me. Bertie, I see, has stolen @ march upon me,” 
» added, as Bertie entered the room in evening 

ress, 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Lord Fitz, who was of course in 
his tweeds. ‘ He couldn’t eat his dinner in anything 
but a swallow-tail and black trousers—could you, 
Bert ?” 

“ To tell you the truth,” said Bort, 
thing and anything, I’m so hungry.’ 

“Come along then,” said Leicester, as the ladies 
re-entered. 

And so, very happily and with the smallest of 
ceremony, they took the ladies into the dining- 


“T could every- 


room, 

“I’m afraid that the fish is spoiled,” said Mrs. 
Dodson, “but if you young people will keep out in 
storms till past the dinner-hour you must take the 
consequences.” 

Ethel smiled. 

She did not care very much if the fish was 
spoiled, and Bertie did not care at all. 

If the fish was spoiled the chickens fricasseed 
were all right, and Leicester, who was'one of those 
modern héroes who can be in love and enjoy their 
dinner at the same time, set himself seriously to get 
through the meal. 

All the young people were hungry, and Bertie was 
the most attentive and talkative. 

He was in excellent spirits, for with Ethel by his 
side, and the prospect of having her to himself with- 
out the interference of Lady Lackland or Captain 
Murpoint, he might fairly be considered to be having 
his innings. 

After dinner the young gentlemen recounted their 
adventures to Mr. Dodson, who could not understand 
and sail that he could not, what amusement there 
could be in risking your life in a small yacht on 
such a-deep piece of water as the ocean. 

Nevertheless, he was very jovial and passed the 





claret assiduously. 
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In the very best of spirits they joined the ladies in 
the drawing-room. 

“ What shall it be?’”’ said Mr. Dodson, sipping his 
coffee and eyeing the whist table wistfully. 

“Oh,” said Leicester, with a sly glance at Bertie, 
who had already made his way to Ethel’s side. 
“Suppose we have a rubber, madam, and I will play 
against you and Lord Boisdale.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Dodson, rubbing his hands, 
andthe gentlemen drewthe table to the centre of 
the room. 

“ Bat, my dear,” said Mrs. Dodson, “I can’t think 
of leaving you, really I cannot.” 

“Please don’t mind me,” said Ethel, with her 
sweet, grave smile. “I am not fond of whist, and 
I would rather sit still and see you play ; besides, 
perhaps you will let me give you a little music.” 

“ Will you really?” said Mrs. Dodson, delighted at 
her amiability. “You are good-natured, my dear,” 
and, with ao pleased, affectionate smile, the warm- 
hearted old lady took her seat opposite her darling 
Leicester. 

Bertie’s heart had beat fast during the conference, 
for he was assured that from mere wanton inis- 
chievousness Leicester would compel him to play, 
but when he saw how Leicester Lad managed it he 
felt grateful indeed. 

He sipped his coffee, looking down upon Ethel 
with a glow of delighted satisfaction at getting her 
all to himself, and for some time was silent. At last 
he said : 

“Now for your promise. Will you come and play 
somethiug ?” 

“Not just now,” said Ethel, “it would disturb 
them. Will you get me another cup of coffee ?’’ 

When he returned with it he said: 

“Won't you have it near the window? It is so 
hot. I thought that shower would have cleared the 
air, but it does not appear to have done so,” 

Then he drew a small ormolu table near the open 

window, and made her quite comfortable in a low 
soft chair, 
By throwing three or four cushions on the tcp 
step of the terrace he made a seat for himself very 
near her feet, and, leaning his golden head on his 
hand, was comfortable enough to talk for ever. 

“Summer should be all night, I thiuk,” said Ethel, 
“It’s more beautifal than the da y.” 

“ Yes,” said Bertie, “because of the contrast. Don’t 
you think if we had all night, we should want tho 
bright, hot day asa relief from the monotony? By 
the way,” he added, “ there is a splendid sketch of 
Turner’s of a summer night which backs your 





opinion.” 
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“You sketch, do you not?” said Ethel, lowering 
her eyes from the Venus which was glistening in the 
heaven to his frank, happy face. 

“Yes,” said Bertie, “a little.” 

“I wish you would show me some,” said Ethel, 
with a slight blush. } 

“They are not worthy our inspection,” said Bertie. 
“ But,” he added, “I will get a small portfolio down 
if you like. 1am afraid you will think me presump- 
tuous, showing them to you.” 

“No,” said Ethel, “Iam very fond of anything 
pertaining to art, I should like to see them.” 

He rose, and going gravely fromthe room went 
up to his own little sitting-room and brought down 
@ portfolio. 

“If I come alittle nearer,” he said, his 
seat, “I should be able to hold them to you.” 

And he opened them ont. 

“ Did you paint that?” asked Ethel with genuine 
surprise, pointing her white, slender finger at a 
small landscape which, dimiautive as it waa, bere 
unmistakable evidence of genius. 

“ Yes,” said Bertie, “it is nothing; I meam there 
is nothing remarkable in it. How do you like that?” 
and he held up a rough sepia sketoh of the beagh. 

“Very much,” said Ethel. “And this i the 
park, I recognize that oriel window.” 

“The ghosv’s window,” said Bertie with we 
“Yes, I have a great mind to put the in, 
Iam mn would spoil the value of the sketeh, 
commercially speaking; 

landscapes? 


ae eke 


They are very 

She paused. 

“I paint figures sometimes,” said Bertie, ** but 
they are like the landseapea, mere sketches. 

He turned the portfolio as he spoke, and opening 
partition threw out a handful of boards, 

“iHere are some: @ Cleopatra, s Helem of! Troy, 
 fisher-girl, and euch like. All pot-beilesa, you 

ww 


“Pot-boilers?” said Ethel. ‘What does that 
mean?” 

“It is an artist’s phrase,” said Bertie, witha laugh, 
“for trash of this sort, of no artistic value. When a 
man is in want of money he sits down and writes 

ms for the magazines or paints sketches like this 
or the picture-dealers,” 
P “You sell them?” inquired Ethel, with a slight 
ush. 

“ Yes,” said Bertie, calmly; “and I. find the public 
like. dairymaids and Vinegesann with an impossible 
emount of hairand eyes, You wouldsay Iam wrong 
to paint what is not natural; but I mastlive. J] am 


r. 
mn Poor!” murmured Ethel, looking down upon the 
golden head with a tender sympathy. 

To her, so high in the social scale, so surrounded 
by wealth, it seemed mysteriously dreadful to. hear 
one seated so near her, @ friend, say that he was 


r. 

“ Yes,” said Bertie, with his. frank, genial smil 
“poor. If I did not work I should starve, an 
deservedly. Is it not awful? De you not despise 
mo, Lady Boisdale?” 

“ Despise you?” said Ethel, * You are jesting.” 

“No,” said Bertie, and there was a, touch of sad- 
ness in his smile. “ Half the world does despise 
the men who work for its amusement, though it 
would not admit it,” 

“TI think—well, I am too ignorant to say what I 
think, but certainly the fegliug I should entertain 
for genius is not contempt,” said, quietly, and 
with gentle earnestness. 

Bertie looked up at her sweet face and felt his 
heart beat, 

Ethel avoided his eyes—which were tog. eloquent— 
and turned over the sketches, 

While she was doingso he, wha was. watching her 
face, saw it crimson, 

His eyes rapidly drepped to the portfolio in search 
of the cause, and he saw her looking with curious 
intentness at a sketch she held in her hand, 

“Do you sell all these?” she asked, with a smile 
half-dignified and half-timid, 

“Yes,’’ said Bertie, hesitatingly, and wondering why 
ehe asked, and what had happened to affect her go. 
“They are all painted to sell; needs must, Lady 
Boisdale - 

“IT will buy this if you will permit me,” she said, 
holding the portrait so that he could not seo it, 

Bertie coloured. 

“It is yours without purchase if you will deign to 
ecoept it,” he said, quickly, “Ig it possible that 
any of these poer things should have taken your 
fancy, Lady Boisdale? Let me see it, please !” 

“No,” said Ethel, quickly, and with a half-smile. 
“You shall not see it, I say that I have taken a 
fancy to one of these—these heads; consider me as 
ont the public and—end Jet me, become possessor 


“No,” said Bertie, with a smile like her own. “It 
shall be yours, but you must let mesee it. Iam as 
curious as a woman, and I must see what has filled 
you with such strange desire to own that worthless 
daub.” ne 

“If I show it you, you will let me have it?” said 
Ethel. “Remember, you said that they were to be 
sold.” 

“ Agreed,” he said. : 
Ethel turned the sketch. 
the portiolle with the others. 7 

others. 

He turned absolutely pale with the dread that she 
should think he really meant to make money out of | 
her beaatiful 


me!” he eal, “You will believe me 
know it-was there. Tell me . 


“Portreit.ot Lady Boisdalo,” said Bthel, wickedly, 
as if she were from a price list; “e ‘ 
what —ten guineas ?” 


“in bela sigh of relief, ‘I see t 

ia met believe that I could sell i 
e me! 

ther, I-—I it balf-unconsei 

aided, es the fire Gashed into his eyes,“ 


it thangh « kingdom were offered me!” 
Pirate famnabeed from ite usual clear 


can do what you please with it.” 
For anawer Bertio tore it across aud geross. 
” Reshegeured,” he murmured, “that even such 
cutatiem of pet fen shed nat be in sangeet 
again, ualess——" 


He pauseds 

Ktucl, moved by ove of those impulses to which 
her friend Violet was so subject, said; 

“ Unless—what ?” 

“ Unless you grant me permission” said Bertie; 
and his eyes were full of meaning. 

Ethel shook her head and closed the portfolio. 

* You can find better and more attractive subjecta 
for your ete, Tiane vee a iq ane am 
to play to-nig must at enea, are 
pes the end oftheir last rubber.” 

Bertie, whose heart was beating fast, epened ¢he 

ano. 


“Sing,” he murmured, “sing towmiztt, Lady Bois- 
1 ” 


e. 

Ethel, flushing slightly at the excite- 
ment in his voice and the almost commanding tane of 
the request, smiled, 

“ What shall I sing ?” 

“Will you let me choose?” he said, gratefully: 
“Sing this then. I heard you singing it at Coombe 
Lodge.” 

She hesitated for an instant, then commenced, in 
low, sweet voice, which did not disturb the card- 
players: 

“From shore to shore the. waves roll in, 
From heart to heart a love thrill fi 
Through summer’s shine and peorentad die 
Qur love if true more stro: grows. 
From lip to lip the sweet words ring, 
* Life without love is po avail;’ 
Birds know no sweeter gong in spring 
Than echoes of a lover's tale. 
O'though lilo is lang, the.gods abo 
ou 48 100; 18, 3 
Never fail to send the cally tide ; “ 
Will you deny me love for love?” 

When she had finished, Bertie semained quite 

silent, but his eyes sought hers gratefully, passion- 


ately. 

“Thank you,” said Leicester; “that's a ; 
thing, I've heardit before, Why, Bert, it is.one of 
yours, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Bertie, in answer to Ethel’s look.” 
“I wrote it; it is a poor ery: and worth nothing, 
until”’—he added to Ethel in a lower voice “ you sang 
it.” 

Ethel’s fingers strayed over the keys as if deter. 
mined to drown his voice. 

Her heart beat fast, sud with » delicioug {feeling 
of mingled fear and pleasure. 

Bertie waited waited in the hope that she 
would stop and let him speak again, for he, wae 
filled with a. new. determiuation to show her how 
deeply he loved her, but. Ethel played on now,softly 
and with ravishing pathos, aud then with o quick. 
timed canzonette, 

But all the while in her ears rang the last words of 
his song: 





It was «porno beat which he, had panda] 


and,” he | rs 


ot | taxed by 


So much for Bertie’s innings. 

He had had his goddess to himself for the even- 
ing, and he had effected how much ? 

Looking down at her as she sat, her sweet face 
slightly bent, her eyes fixed dreamily upon the key- 
board, he could not tell whether she loved him or 
not ; and so the golden opportunity slipped from him, 
) rae into the limbo of gone-for-ever moments by 

‘a own white fingers, 
Jp another moment the card-players rose and 
@ round them, and Bertie and Ethel were no 
alone, 

he three younger gentlemen, after the ladies 
had retired for the night, repaired to the smoking- 
rgem where they doffed their black coats for comfor- 

ptable pea-jackets and lit the fragrant weed, 

Bertie didi not seem inclined to telk, and after a 
few remarks goiled himself in a corner, and puffed 
at bis cigar 


” himself amazingly, 
er. more and more, 
relish, and 


‘have caught the hint con- 
the colt tone of the “ do you ” but Fitz was 
and:so he blundered on, 
what, half the women 
Miss Mildmay’s pluck. 
Joxe! she’s a beantiful girl!” he added with a sigh 
woe, “Don't you think so ?” 

Leicester grunted and blew out thick clouds from 
his pipe. 

“1 wish we could live at Coombe Lodge always,” 
continued Lord Fitz, “It would be jolly to see 
more of the Mildmays, butfor that bore of a captain. 
I wonder whether Viol--I mean: Miss Mildmay— 
means coming to town; Mrs. Mildmay must know 
about it.” 

“Oan’t say,” said Leivester curtly. 

“Ifthey do,” said LordéFitz, in a burst of boyish 
confidence, “I shall get Bthel to call upon them 
pretty often; make chame with Mrs. Mildmay, 
and—and so get to see some of them.” 

* Oh,” said Leicester, * apone 4 

“Yes,” said Fitz, with enother “ She's the 
most heautiful girl I’ve seen, and | like her better 
then any other I know, and—and—in fact, old 
fellow, I’m quitespooney on her. I feel quite queer 
quite off my head when she’s pleasant, and, by ove! 
she’s always that, for there’s none of that nonsense 

her you see with most girls. She looks you 
in the face ateady and straight; she doesn’t simper 
aud gmile at every word you say, a9 if she thought 
a were wo “ y tee 1 and rein 
aused, blushi ke. & ured - 

self ont another reed of he ” 

Leicester smoked on grimly but feeling partiou- 
larly inclined to pitch my Lord Fits out of window. 
ee See,” continued the love-sick, boy, “ if—if 


“Oh, don’t be afraid,” said Leicester, with some- 
thing like a grim smile, “} shan’t think you re- 
markable foolish—or——” 

“Or remarkably clever,” aaid Fitz, laughing 
“Na, by Jove! noone thinks me that, What I was 

to say was that if—if Violet—I mean Miss 
ildmay, could—could bring hergelf to think aay- 
thing of sucha simple, addle-.eaded fellow like me, 
why. vite it ap ang “uate pl 

* Fine thing for Miss Mildmay ?” in Leicester, 
when the boy ees wich 

“ Well,” said Lord Fitz, moekly,.qnd.with « crim- 
son blush, “ 1 don’t. mean to say that many more 
worthy of her because 1’m a lord, but I mean to say 
that one who ig.so beautiful.so graceful, so. what 
do you call it ?—majestio—ought to be a countess. 
Don’t you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly,” gaid Leicester, grimly. 

“ By Jove! she’d be the most beautiful belle of the 
lot! Wouldn’t she look well at the drawing-room! 
Why, the princejbimself might be proud: of her! 
Yes, she ought, to have a coronet upon her brow— 
ete shi hope to Heaven she'll let me place it 
there,” 





“ Will you deny me love for love?” 


‘* Rather devout,” said Leicester, whose face had 
set.as bard god as firm as @ stone, and whoge lips 
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were curled, into. something between a grim. smile 
end .@ threatening snarl. ‘“ Rather. devout, at, least. 
Will youtake any more wine? I'll ring for another 


No,.no,” seid the young Jord, “no wine, I ghall 
elecn all 409: trmneream, if ae A an morn Se 
( Marce Bruno. Good. . . Ww 
afraid l’ ve bored you. 
“a poll Laloopien, “goed night. I never 
was 90 wall entertained inmy life,” 

The simple young Fits, took bis candle and, de. 
parted, and Leicester filled his pipejand,smoked like 
@ Red Indian untilthedawn began to break. 

Then he rage, pitched. the pipe on the table and 
slook Bertie by hisshoulder. =. 

“Come, brother lunatic,” he said, with a sarcastio 
smile. “ Let’s to, bed, Wise, men are thinking of 
ee Whar th P* asked Bertie, tooking steepil 

- at's the matter ed" ‘90 
up at his friend's dark, frow = ‘ 

“Nothiig much,” said Leicester, significantly. 
“We've been dreaming, yon and I, mon ami, dream- 
fing that we had ‘it Tht own way, and’ Titik 
to do as we liked. We shall wake up toa 
conclusion, it strikes me.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Oh, ‘trifie not with: hearts, for the 
gine Oetcemt eh ee 
Let men pamantadindes hens ’ | Fullen. 

In the moraing Leisester aed his guests walked 
over te the Geflaxa.: .: 

He would have diked to have been alone, but 
that was impossible under the ciroumstances, 80d 
contented himself with hoping that he mightget an 
opportunity ofspesking te Violet alone ' 

But Violet had spent the wakeful nightin pleanin 
for herself a desperate course of actinn. 

She was, as she teld herself at brealkfast-time, 
prepaaed tomeet, the flirt”.an bis own ground. 
_ Nothing would do for Mrs. Mildmay) but thes sha 
ingisted that the Oedara’ party. ehenld remain all day, 


the playthings 


to dinner, and -toisee she evening out, and a footmes, | 


was despatched with the invitation for Mr,,aud Mrs. 
Dedgon, 


“I am so delighted you ‘have; come,” said the | 


good-natared lady; “dar ik dothink Violet ia, quite 
sriste aod needs e little exci , 


exeitement. 
They were standiag on the iywma shatting,, 0, | 


Leicester glanced, wpatthaupper windows axpectia 
to see a blind fue -. so 

“‘Mias Mildmay not well?” he,asked, 

“Yes,” said Mes, Milimay, “ Bus, little low- 
Spirited, I think, he will brighten ap whee she 

ethat you «ne here, dames,” snd ghe called to 
* footman who wae passing, “ pleaseask Miss Violet 
tocome down.” 

But Vivlet didnot need any informatian. 

Shesaw the group approach from her window, and, 
os Leicester's long limbs strode across the lawn ber 
heart beat violently, 

“He has come for another flirtation, has he?” said 
the mortified, suffering girl. ‘Well, heaball nat-be 
disappointed. He shall see thattmo cau play at his 
contemptible game.” 

So, saying she thrust a camellia jn her glossy hair, 
called a smile, perhaps the first agtificial que she had 
ever forced, to her beautiful face, aadatole down the 
stairs, bursting upon the group like a visien of 
oriental beauty, , 

Leicester advanced, but Violet passed him and 
wentso kiss EtheL Tenshe shook bands cordially 
with Bertie, added a blush, when, repeating the saluta- 
tion for Lord Fitz, and pretended te have forgowen 
that Leicester had not received a word, 

“7m so small,” he sid, with @ smile, “that no 
wonder Miss Mildmay overlooks me.” 

“Did I not shake hands?” said Violet, looking 
him full in the faoe, not with, ealdmess, but with 
a pleasant. indifferent, painfully frank friendsuip. 
“Did I not? How atupid.of mel Bus I was oyer- 
whelmed with surprise,” and she gave him her hand 
with a coal, self-gomposed smile which staggered 


him. 

He had expected to see her face light up with its 
beautiful flush at least, or to have seen her eyes drop 
before the reverent glange.of his. 

But no; she was aa self-compoged and calmly 
pleased to see him as if he were au old woman come 
in about some. parochial affairs. 

However, he wongoled himself with the reflection 
that he should get her to himself direotly, thea—but 
hope whispered a delusive tale, 

Before three minutes had passed Lord Fitz 
plucked up courage to say; 

“Miss Mildmay, you seid you would show me 
your flowers.” 

“Did 1?” said Violet. “Then I will redeem,my 
promise,” and, with a smile, sheled him, to the, con- 
Servatory—that very conservatory in which Leicester 


had, lounged but a few deys ago, listening to her frank 
laughter and drinking in the charm of her youth and 
beaut 


y- 

With a blush of pleasure, Fitz walked off with her, 

aud soon hig boyish laugh could be heard from the 
joined with Violet’s musical peal. 

eady inclined to be jealous after the 

had made, stood listening to the com- 

monplaces of Mrs, Mildmay ang palling his mous- 

taches with grim a ta 

At last he determined to go to them. 

He went, and found Violet ‘seated fm a rustic 
arbour, with the fountain in front of ber and the 
musio of the cage birds all round and Fitz at her 
feet twisting upa wreath of tropical creepers. 

It was enough to fire the blood of a legs passionate 
man thao Leicester. 

Tt sent that hard cvrrve to his lips direatty. 

Xielet 4 Elaned up as he entered and, with @ cool 

tile, ; 

"Can you find a seat, Mr. Dodson ?”” 

“Thanks,” said Leicester, “I would rather watch 
the performance standing.” 

* Like the people at the theatre who want to go 
early,” said Violet, with charming inselence. 

“ Exactly,” said Leicester, ‘Not that I shall ‘tire 
of the performance before the performers them- 
selves.” 

“T should never tire,’ said Fitz, with a blush at 
his own courage. “I will sit here at Miss Mild- 
may’s feet to all eternity ifghe will let me.” 

And the glasshouse stands as long,’ said 
| Leicester, with a fine sueer. 
| Violet smiled down at Fits graciously, 

‘“Mave yoa finished the wreath, Lord Boisdale? 
| ¥ou must make a ‘long one, { shall want one for 
my ponies, Det and Spot,” 

“To deck them with when you drive tandem,” said 
Leicester. 

, “Oh,” gaid Violet, with a careless shrug of the 
shoulders, “‘I <ion’t like tandem! I shall never 
drive them again so. It looks absurd,” 

Leicester stared. ‘ 

What was the matter with her? What had he done 
| to offend her? 

“You ‘are fickle;” he said, with a double meaning. 
/ “Am I?” she said, meeting his steru gaze with w 
mnie. « “it is @ woman's privilege, you 
| Know. 

| “Which mea share,” he said, absently. 

Violet'incline@ her head. 

“There is the wreath,” said Pitz, holding out a 
long string of the creeper, in which he had entwined 
some scarlet blossoms. ~ 

“Now I must beve it round my head,” said 


Violet. 

“May—I?* said Fitz, trembting at bis audacity, 
“may I put it round your head? I will be very 
earefal, indeed 2 will,’* 

“Tmpertinent young puppy,” thought Leicester. 
*‘Phank gooduess she'll pat him dowa now.” 

But no, Miss Milimey nodded sweetly, and 
said: 

“Yes, you may; hut be very careful, The 
mysteries of @ lady’s head-dress must 2% be di- 
vulged.” 

“I will be carofal,” said simple Fitz, and, entirely 
wneonscious.of Leicester's stroug start of auger and 
astonishment, he adjusted the wreath, with trembling 
fingers:that thrilled with delight as well as uervous- 
ness, round Violet’s head, 

“Ob, beautiful!" hesaid. “ Beautiful, is it not?” 
and he turned with a rapture of admiration to Lei+ 


cester. 

“ Beautiful, indeed,” said Leicester, coldly, and 
added, low enough for Vivlet to hear: “‘ Baauty 
unadoraed’s adorned the most.’” 

“Thank you for that qnotation, Mr. Dodson,” 
said Violet, aloud; “but I don’t agree with tha 
poet’s: opinion. Make me another wreath for my 
ponies, Lord Boisdale, and then you shalh have the 
honour of decorating their imperial brows also.” 

Leicester could not endure a longer torture, aud 
so, despite bis assurance that he should not tire of 
the ance, he turned on his heel aud strode 
out of the conservatory. 

Before he had got many yards a peal of silvery 
laughter floated out after him, as if in mockery, 

What had happened to cause her to treat lim so? 

Yesterday ‘she-was all frank deligit in his pre- 


geuce. 

To-day she treated him with the haughty insoleuce 
and indifference of @ sultana. 

* Ah!” said Leicester, with agrowl, “They are 
ellalike, Thebest of thom cannot resist a lord.” 

He was not in the best of humours for a coilision 
with the captain, but Captain Murpoiut greeted him 
axdently, 

* None the worse for your weather yesterday, I 
see,”’ he said, in his soft, silky voiew. “1 was juat 





coming after you. Mr, Fairfax, who is the moss in- 


ventive genius in the way of pleasure I have ever 
had the happiness of meeting, has set up a target 
and we are all shooting at it with arrows which re+ 
mind “me of nothing so much as the arrows which 
the Brahmins give their children to play with.” 

“Oonfound the Brahmins!’ thought Leicester, but 
he walked by the side of the captain to where the clever 
Bertie had set the arrow pastime going, and then 
the captain left him to order some sherry and soda- 
water. 

Mrs. Mildmay begged him to light a cigar, and 
Leicester, who really wanted one, gave way. 

He. seated himself on a bench and watched the 
party, wondering whether Lord Fitz had finished 
his second wreath, and what the pair in the conser- 
vatory were doing now. 

Presently he heard their langhter from the back of . 
him, and it stung him to the quick. 

“Oonfound her!” he muttered. “Why should I 
let her see her wickedness at flirting is cutting me 
up so? By Jove, I'll show her two oan play at 
that game. I'll make up to Evhel Boisdale.” So 
saying he drew his legs to the ground, pitched his 
cigar into the shrubbery and went up to Mthel. 

“Now, Lady Boisdale,’he said, “I am going to 
enter the lists, and Ef bet youa bog of Jouvin's best 
—I have your size—that I hitthe bull’s-eye three 
times out of six.” 

“Oh, I shalt bet,” said Ethel, “because I am sure 
Ishall win. Why, we have been trying ever so 
long, and have not hit it once.” 

“ There goes then,” said Leicester. “ Hit or miss. 
Hititis. That's once, ‘I'wice, I have missed it. 
Three times, that’s a hit. Four times, missed it, 
Missed it again, missed it again. ‘'hat’s the six 
time, and I've lost.” 

Then he rattled on as lively and entertaining as 
Bertie himself, so startling that honest friend that 
he did not know what to make of it. 

“ Any one would think Les was making a dead set 
| at her,” he murmured to himself. 

And‘ any one would have thought so: se Violet 

ht,and murmured ; 

** Worthless Mr. Leicester! He has come out in 
his true colours, He isa flirt aud I hate him.’’ 

Then sheredoubled her smiles aud her gracions- 
ness to Lord Fita;‘until that simple youog heir was 
neatly beside himself with delig iat. 

So marked waa the flirtation between the two 
couples that Mr. Dodson, rubbing his hands, whis- 
pered to the tain, who was leoking on at the 
archery exploits with acat-like swile aud smvoth- 
ness: 

* Hem! pretty well matched, aren’t they ?” 

“Excellently, my dearsir,” said Captain Murpoint. 
“ Exeolleutly.” 

All through the glorious afternoon the plot and 
counter-plot were carried on. 

Violet’s beauty, added to the fascinatioa of her 
manner now that she strove to exert it upou poor 
young: Fitz, acted like strong wine upon his simple 
lurdship. 

His fair face was flushed, and the glances which 
he cast round him were sparkliug with delighted 
satisfaction. 

Leicester, on the other hand, who had always 
scorned tation of any kni, was assuming a 
pleasure and gaiety he was iar from feelius, aud 
when dinper was announced Bertie was quite giartied 
to hear just behind him the uawonted syguud of 
Leicester's deep, hearty laugh. 

Leicester very seldom laughed, and the sharp, 
sudden one which be emitted had a curious eifsct 
upon his friend. 

At dinner Leicester devoted himself to Lady Exjel, 
talked to her with an amount of badinuge aud ex- 
citement that was most, unusual, 

Ethel was delighted with him, for Leicester was a 
clever fellow and wea he chose ovuld be @ Olmrm- 
ing one. 

‘The lgdies left. the room, Violet as sho pissed Fitz 
tapping his ov theurm wit ber fan ani remiadiug 
him that be had promised to sing for ber. 

Fitz came back to bis piace 41 jue tavle and yoked 
rouud bim with a delighted eprigutliness. 

‘What a beautifal day it is!” he excaimed, “I 
don’t know when I've enjoyed myself better.” 

“Mrs. Mildmay would be delighied to bear that,’’ 
said the captain, who bad remained uuusually quiet 
during dinner-time, talking to Bertie aud wayening 
the game with malicious eujeyiuenut. © Gerd Liaise 
dale,” he added, * you jike the 32 ports [ kuow,”’ 

* Anpbhiog,” said Buus, “1 could drink sarsspariile 
to-day and enjoy ix,” 

: And .be dropped inte his oir wiih @ bright 
augh, 

Leicester looked at him attentively for a full 
minute, then slowly filled for himself a glass of wine. 

Here's tos ceutinuation of your tivpyiuusa,” ue 
said, woddiug to him, with dis grave suite, 





“ Thanks,” said Fitz, uediiug bsacw siguilicaaily. 
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Bertie stared from one to the other perfectly be- 
wildered. . 

He was a good fellow and understood neither of 
his friends. He saw that Lord Fitz was madly in 
love with Violet, and be half suspected that Leices- 
ter was also, and yet here was Leicester drinking 
success to him! n 

He glanced to him tosee the dark shade of distrust 
and sarcasm flush over Leicestec’s face and it pained 
him deeply to see how often his well-beloved friend 
filled and refilled his glass. 

The captain noticed the deep draughts which 
Leicester indulged in and assiduously passed the 
bottle. 

“If I could only get these two young scamps 
drunk,” be thonght, with an inward chuckle of 
fiendish malice, “and manage a fight in the morning 
it would spoil both their chances with high-souled 
Violet,” 

But any hopes of such a self-mocking catastrophe 
were soon dissipated, for Leicester suddenly passed 
the decanter and leant back in his chair, and Bertie, 
who had been watching Lord Fitz and listening to 
his excited talk, said, as suddenly : 

“I say, Fitz, why don’t you drink claret? That 
port will make you as hot as a salamander.” 

“Eh?” said Fitz, with a start, “Ah! yes. I have 
been pitching into this, But it’s good wine, cap- 
tain——”’ 

“ And you cannot have too much of a good thing,” 
said the captain, softly. 

Leicester rose; he quite forgot that the captain 
occupied the guest’s chair. 

“This is as warm as an Indian night,” he said. 

“Scarcely,” said Captain Murpoint, glancing up 
atthe flush on Leicester's dark face. ‘* Scarcely, but 
too warm to sit here any longer, if you will persist 
in passing the bottle. Shall we joiu the ladies?” 

“With all my heart,” said Lord Fitz, readily, and 
they wended their way to the drawing-room. 

Fitz went straight upto Violet, who was sitting 
talking to Ethel,and seated himself in e chair beside 
them. 

Leicester dropped down beside Mrs, Mildmay and 
Mrs. Dodson and joined in a discussion upon croquet, 

But the captain did not let him rest. 

** When the wine’s in the wit’s out,” he muttered, 
looking round the room stealthily, “I'll try my 
skill.” 

“ think there’s a frigate coming across,” he said. 
“It’s rather misty, but I fancy I can distinguish the 
masts.” 

Leicester nodded with sublime indifference. 

But the captain followed up with: 

“Come, you're a nautical man,—what do you make 
of it 2” 

Leicester rose and walked to the window. 

As he stood by the piano he could hear, as the cap- 
tain had intended that he should, every word Fitz 
and Violet were saying. 

The young lord, excited by the wine to an extra- 
ordinary pitch of courage, was making love, hot and 
furious, 

Violet, just a little frightened, was laughingly and 
rather nervously evading him. . 

Leicester’s cheeks flushed, and, his eyes, hidden 
by the field-glass, flashed passionately, 

* Consummate coquette!” he murmured, “ she is 
either fooling the boy or angling for a coronet—she 
whom I thought the soul of purity and disinterested- 
ness. Which isit? By Heaven, I will know!” 

And, much tothe captain’s amusement, he dropped 
the field-glass and said, with an air almost of com- 
mand : 

“Miss Mildmay, your eyes are better than either 
mine or Captain Murpoivt’s: pray lend us their aid.” 

Violet hesitated a moment, then, with a smile which 
barely covered a peculiar feeling of nervousness, rose 
and came forward. 

“Step outside,” said Leicester, in his deep voice, 
and before she knew what he was going to do he 
drew her hand within his armand led her out. “Do 
you see,”’ he said, “out yonder? or have you no eyeg 
for anything to-night but Lord Fitz Plantagenet 
Boisdale ?” 

“ Mr. Leicester!” exclaimed Violet, with dignity, 
still trembling inwardly. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, in a deep whisper, drawing 
her farther from the window and speaking in an 
earnest, almost pleading tone, “pardon me. I was 
wrong to speak so, but let me plead as an excuse 
some provocation. I have not wounded you, Miss 
Mildmay, by those few words one-tenth so much as 
you have me by one of a thousand you have spoken 
to-day.” 

Violet tried to draw her hand away, but his 
strong, hard hand retained it against her will. 

“Wait one moment, I implore you” he said. 
= Wait while you tell me wherein I have offended. 

ou. 


flirt! he bas tired of Ethel and fs now about to 
amuse himself with me!”— Surely you are jesting, 
Mr. Leicester, How is it possible that you cau have 
offended me?” ; 

“TI know not,” he said. “But Iam certain some 
word or deed of mine has given you umbrage. Do 
not deny it! Your manner and your words would 
be the denial. To-day, from the moment I first saw 
you, you have treated me with studied coldness, ay, 
almost insult. Wait ; do not speak! Forgive me if 
Iam_harsh, but I feel strongly, and I will humble 
myself and plead for forgiveness for my former fault 
and this if you will tell ine what it is.” 

“Really,” said Violet, with a low ripple of 
amusement which maddened him, “ This is like a 
charade——” 

“ Tell me,” he said, interrupting her almost sternly, 
“have you forgotten yesterday——” 

"No, not quite,” said Violet, interrupting him with 
provoking levity. “One does not forget so nartow 
an escape from a watery grave. Besides, I may 
catch a cold from my wetting! Oh, no, I have ‘not 
forgotten. Really, all jesting put apart, it is a 
charming day, but—but is it not a little cold out 
here?” 

“You are cold,” said Leicester, sternly regarding 
her, his face working with conflicting emotion, 
“ Migs Mildmay, speak to me-if you can as. an honest 
woman should speak to an honest man, If the as- 
surance of my devoted——” 

“Oh, stop—pray stop!” said Violet, with a laugh 
which was calculated to madden a less. passionate 
and wilful temper than Leicester's. “ What a con- 
tradiction! In one breath you assert your doubt of 
my honesty and assure me of your devoted—what? 
Oh, no! no more, Mr. Leicester!. Pray be assured 
that I am not offended—not with any one! I am 
quite happy, and I don’t understand you in the least. 
Shall we go in?” 

She moved towards the window as she_ spoke, 
smiling with maddening wickedness, aud fanning 
herself hurriedly, her heart throbbiug all the while 
like a wild auimal within her bosom, 
Leicester turned with stern courtesy. 

“By all means,” he said, ‘‘I hope you have not 
caught cold!” 

She dropped him a mocking courtesy and passed 
through the window. 

Leicester stood for a moment looking at her as she 
glided with her peculiar grace iato the chatter of 
voices and the ligut dance music which Ethel, with 
Bertie at her side, was evoking at the piano, then 
turned aud strode out on to the terrace. 

He Icant his arms on the coping and stared into 
the night. 

“What is she? a flirt, a heartless coquette, a 
beautiful falsehood, or what?” 

As he asked himself the question he heard the 
bushes stir beneath him. 

It did not attract his attention,and he did not 
glance down until he saw something dark move 
from beneath the laurels. 

Then, with his usual rapidity of resolve, he lightly 
vaulted over the terrace and dropped close beside 
the figure. 

It rose from the ground surprised and startled. 

Leicester’s hand grasped a man’s shoulder, and 
turned him round. 

It was Captain Murpoint’s servant, Mr. Jem. 

In a moment Leicester saw part of the hand. 

The fellow was nota burglar on the scout, but 
a skulking eavesdropper. 

“ You've been listening, my friend,” said Leicester, 
angrily, and with an ominous gathering light in his 
eyes. 

“ That’s a falsehood!” shouted Jem, who had been 
imbibing ale—and some quantity of it—at the * Blue 
Lion.” 

“ Let that teach you greater caution and respect 
for the future, my friend,” said. Leicester, and he 
struck the daring scoundrel a straight blow full of 
unmitigated scorn. 

Jem started, turned livid with rage, fear and 
_ then slunk away like a beaten hound and stole 
off. 

That blow was an unlucky one for Leicester Dod- 
son, 
(To be continued.) 





A MATRIMONIAL AGREEMENT,—The following is 
& copy of an agreement, prepared in 1846, by a 
woman who wanted to live happily with her troable- 
some husband: “ You do solemnly swear that you 
will never beat nor cus or abuse me without greater 
provocation than I have given you; that you will 
not debar me from going to see my connections and 
neighbours when opportunity permits, nor them from 
coming to my amusement or assistance in sickness or 
health ; that you will not be against going with me 
te meeting or for me'to goon the same terms; that 





“Offended meé” said Violet—thinking. “ odious 


yeu will never throw up what has been passed in 


angier; that you will not move me lout, without’ I 
am willing to go; that you. will’ provide things ‘to 
work on au with ; that you will not wound my feel- 
ings as you have done, but perform the duties 
of a husband, and try for a living ‘in® ‘peace 
on all sids. I do most solemtly swear that I willnot 
throw up what has ‘been ‘passed it angier; that I 
will not flout nor wound-your feslings without eause; 
that I will-perform the duty of a wife as.far as 
health and reason will admit. I will treat you with 
kindness while you do me, and try for a living 
in peace on all sids:” 


THE HEIR OF INGLESIDE 
——@—— ; 
CHAPTER XV. 

Eagty in the morning, Edith came in, cheerful and 
smiliog ; but she stopped fear-stricken when sho saw 
the hollow cheeks, the staring eyes, and the pain- 
marked face before. her. olly observed, and 

uickly gat up in ‘and stretched forth her hands, 
he had resolved to do a brave thin , 

“ Miss Sometby—Edith, Edith,” she said, “ be not 
alarmed. Sit down here by my side—not f60 near— 
and let me tell you the truth. You may spurn moe 
from you when you have. heard—you may cast me 
forth from your house—but you shall know.” 

“ Tell me,” said Edith, sitting dowa near enough 
to take one of the quivering, shaking hands, 

“ Dear. angel,” responded. the sufferer, * for 
years I have almost lived upon that fire which con- 
sumes both body and soul. This is Saturday morno- 
re 

“Since Wednesday night I have vot drank a drop 
of spirit. On that night I turned my glass upside 
down, and said if I could find help I would drink no 
more, But,oh! I did not know the pain that was to 
come. Aud yet I do not regret—I donot falter. If 
you ask me what led to this last ~~ I shall tell 
you when I am stronger—when I shall have some- 
thing else to tell'you. Can you still be kind to me ?” 

“ Yes, dear."’ 

“If I should tell youI had been outcast—very, 
very low—what then ?”’ o . 

“ Tell me-that you wish henceforth to be better 
and happier, and-I will care for you as I would ‘for 
my own dear sister.” 

“Ob! it is my soul’s most-earnest' desire. Help, 
oh, help, and you shall not regret it!” 

Edith put her arm ‘around the neck of the peti- 
tiouer, and drew her head upon her bosom. 

* Poor child! You shall besaved if my help can 
accomplish it. .I understand all that is necessary, 
so let us say no’ more upon the subject of the past 
until you are stronger. Let us be cheerful, if we 
can, The best of us need help sometimes. The 
first thing for us to do is to send for the doctor. 
Our family physician is near at hand, and heise 
good, kind man. He can help you. 

“Tf you think he can help we——”* 

“T am sure he can.” 

“T must pay him.” 

* As you please about tliat,” 

“T shall tell him the whole truth—or you may. I 
would rather you did it, Miss Somerby.” 

So Edith sent one of her brothers away for the 
doctor. He was, fortunately, a man of practical com- 
mon sense, and when he had heard from’ Edith 
just what the case was, he knew how to 

andle it. Ue said to the patient, when he 
had sat by her side a while, and tested her courage: 

*T shall not force nature to succumb to drowsy 
drugs. I could give you easy sleep in an hour, but 
it would not beuefit you, You would only awaken 
to the old pain. Will you, with my help, fight it 
out bravely?” 

Yes, sir, I will fight it out.” 

“Then your sufferings shall not be long.” 

And she did ooo it out; and all were surprised at 
the speedy conqiest, aud at the rapid improvement. 
after the enemy had been put under foot. In one 
week from the day of the doctor’s coming her 
nerves were strong and steady, and her appetite 
was good. She gained in flesh, and the incoming of 

ure blood began to give colour to her filling cheeks. 

n two weeks she was better in health, and far better 

in looks, than she lad been before for years. She 
looked into the mirror now, and a secret joy shone 
in her eyes as she found a face reflected that was 
not unhandsome—a face fair and flushed, with eyes 
clear and bright, and the curling hair glossy and 
attractive, Was she thinking of the mate of the 
noble ship whose letter she carried even now in her 
bosom? Who shall say? 

And during all this time Edith had been her con- 
stant and untiring attendant—bad been, iu short, the 
sister as she'liad promised. 

One day, ‘when she had ‘become strong and well, 








Molly was unusually thoughtful, and during the 
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afternoon | Edith enked - her. what , ocoupied her 
thoughts. 
Molly looked-up,with «start. At length she 
id : 


said : 

“ Edith, I have been beneath your, roof almost 
three weeks. Have I gained your confidence ?” 

Edith went over.and kissed thegirl upon the cheek, 
and then answered: ; 

“ You have won our confidence and our love.” 

“Bless you, Edith. This evening, when we can 
be alone, 1 will tell you of what I have been think- 
ing to-day. It is.of that something, else which I 
hinted at. when L.told you the. truth of. my ownead 
life. Wait untilevening, and you shall know.” 

i * * * * 


Night had settled down upon valley and hillside, | dui 


and all in the farmhouse, save Edith and, Molly, 
were in bed. The two womensatin the little work- 





“ Christmas-time—not sooner.” 
Molly, breathed more freely. When she. spoke 
again her voice was low and tremulous, and at the 
beginning her frame quivered perceptibly. 

* Edith,” she said, “I will tell you now. Listen 
to.me:.Three weeks ago, or a little more—it was on 
Tuesday, I think—I.yon Hargrave came tome. He 
judged my heart,by his own. He thought what he 
would do for money I would do. I must tell you 
here, Edith, that I cast the past of evil away. I 
cannot now remember how far I promised Lyon Har- 
grave to be secret, 1 was dazed and confonuded and 
my mind was not clear. Bunt it has been clear since, 
and I believe that the thing which I now do is right 
and just, before Heaven. I think I do but my sacred 
ty. 

“Lyon Hargrave came to me and offered me a 
thousand pounds if I would come to Rolvertou aud— 
eae | 


room, where a fire of well-seasoned wood burned in)} and 


an old-fashioned open fireplace. There had been a 
long silence. Edith was knitting posedly, while 
her companion had been for some time restless and 
uneasy. At length the latter spoke: 

* Edith!” 

Edith laid aside ber. work and looked up with a 
pleasant nod of recognition. 

“Do you know, Edith, that I.am happier than I 
have ever been before in my life? r received a 
letter once, from a friend far over the sea. He had 
been » bad map, but something had started him up, 
just as something started me, and he had been try- 
ing to do good instead of evil; and he wrote to me 
how grand it was to be able to stand up in the broad 
light and not be afraid. I shall show you the letter 
some time, Edith. ‘That letter turned me. I was 
on the turning-point when it came, but I had not 
turned, That set me in the better way, and I said 
to an old associate, when I turned my glass bottom~ 
side up, that I didn’t know what might come in the 
future, I might be driven down lower than I had 
ever been, but I was going totry to stand. And, oh, 
how great and grand is the change. I. think—I 
hope—I shall keep my feet.” 

“ Dear child,” said Edith, with moistening. eyes, 
“T feel sure you will stand. Do-not doubt your own 
strength. Your trust and confidence in the Infi- 
nite Father of all mercies ‘will strengthen you and 
inspire you with trust and confidence in the better 
part of yourself.’’ 

“I think J understand, and I shall not forget.” 

After this a long silence ensued, which was, as 
before, broken, by Molly: 

“ Edith 1 told you I had something. to say to you. 
I have been waiting uatil 1 got strong and until 
your mother, got strong; but now that the time has 
come I don’t know where to begin. It is a strange 
thing of which I must speak... But, dear) Edith, I 
believe it will not make you unhappy.” 

* Go on,” said Edith, with sudden interest, ‘* Let 
me know in your own best way. Commence where 
you will,” 

Molly bowed, her head, and seemed. to be sum- 
moning strength. Finally she looked up with: the 
light of decision upon her face. 

“Edith, have you any. objections to telling me the 
story of Horace Moore.and Lyon Hargrave ?”’ 

The. brown eyes opened wide, and the. mistress of 
the farmhouse was evidently startled. 

‘“ Ask.me. no questions .yet, Edith. I have a 
reason for my request.. I know Lyon Hargrave.” 

Aiter a pause Edith commenced and told the story 
of Horace Moore; and then she told of Lyon. She 
told of the death of Walter. Hargrave, and of ‘the 
incoming of his nephew to Ingleside, and of the out- 
going of Horace, She told, what she. knew, only 
shadowiug forth unwittingly wiat. she. suspected: 
But her listener was quick to. eatch the latter. 

“ Aud is, there not ia lady. in the case?” Molly, 
asked. 

% Yes... 

Aud, Edith, told the story. of Lily Merton. 

“ And I understand,’ she added, *that in the firm 
belief that Horace is dead, and pressed thereto, by 
her father, over whom Lyon Hargrave holds the 
suspended weight of. heavy debt, she has consented 
to become Hargrave’s, wife.. I should, have gone to 
her ere this, but illnesshas prevented, .I. shall go 
soon now, however, leaving you in my place, Molly, 
while 1 am gone.” 

“Do you think Horace. Moore is dead?” Molly 
asked, in a dreamy way, as though her thoughts were 
all turned inward. 

“I know not what to think now... At first I did 
not believe it. I did not believe the truth of the 
aunouncement inthe newspapers, for I received a 
letter from Horace in which he spoke of the death of 
the officers of the ship ‘ Xerxes.’” 

“What was the date of that letter 2” 

“ The second day of June last.” ... . 

“Is the day set for Lily Merton's marriage with 
Lyon Hargrave?” 








“ Molly! what?’’ cried Edith, catching her arm. 

“Do a foul murder! He gave me the fatal, 
deadly poison; which I was to give to—Idith 
Somerby! But, dear Edith, as true as Heaven, you 
were never in danger from me, though at first I did 
not think to betray Lyon Hargrave. I took from him 
the money for my expenses, which was to be mine 
whether the work was done or not. I wanted to come 
out into the country, and I had a curiosity to see you. 
If there was wrong in what I thought, good has come 
of it. Had I\refused Lyon point-blauk he would 
have attacked you some other way, A/ter he had left 
me—itwas on the second day—I received a letter from 
a great way off—the letter [ told you of —and whenI 
had heard that letter read I not only determined to 
save and serve you but I determined, if I could, to 
begin a better life. Your letter, Edith, was written 
very early in June. This was written almost three 
weeks later. You may read it.” 

And Molly drew the letter from her bosom and 
gaveittoherfriend.,. 

With deep emotion, with many startling ejacula- 
tions, and with now and then a question, Edith read 
the letter. 

“Molly,” she. cried, when she had finished. 
* Horace Moore lives.” 

** Ay,’ answered Molly, “and must be well on his 
way home ere this.” p 

Edith pressed her hand to her brow phile she col- 
lected her.thoughts. She had need to think clearly 
now. At length: 

“Molly, what of this man called Sugg?” 

“Dear Edith, let me tell you.so that you will un- 
derstand. By putting this and that together I have 
got at the truth. I knew both Surg and Matt and I 
knew Lyon Hargrave, and when Lyon wanted to find 
Sugg Witkill—that is his name—he got me to hunt 
him up. He hired Sugg to ship on board the ‘ Speed- 
well,’ and I now know that he was hired to put 
Horace Moore. out of the way. Through me Matt 
Mungo learned that Sugg had shipped and that Lyon 
Hargrave hadhiredhim, Matt suspected at once the 
mischief. and. he—brave old Matt !—determined to 
save Horace Moore if he could, for Horace had been a 
friend, to him... So he, too, shipped on board the 
* Speedwell,’ and we can see by his letter that he has 
conquered, But we shall know all when he gets 
home,” 

Edith had not listened to this recital in silence, 
though she was silent for a time after it was con- 
cluded, 

“Light begins to break, in upon me,” she said at 
length. ‘I now know, why I have received no 
answer from Lily, Lyon Hargrave has an emissary 
in the post-office. With his position and his money 
hg could easily do that. The office is small, and the 
postmaster is old. I sent my letter to Lily four 
weeks ago.. Hargrave got it. And_ go, also, has he 
detained the letters. which have come for Lily from 
over the sea. .I must go thereat once, I will know 
all.” 

“ You mustbe very. careful, Edith. You know 
not with what @ villain you have to deal.” 

“I know him, Molly,and I will for the present 
avoid bim,” 

“Dear Edith, if you do not shrink from such a 
thing L would say to you, disguise, yourself before 
you come within the possibility of that man’s seeing 

ou,” 

* I will do it, Molly. I should do it for more reasons 
than one.”’ 

After this the letter from Matt Bungo was re- 
read, and then followed many questious and answers, 
and much consultation; and finally the course of 
action for the immediate future was marked out. It 
was past midnight whea Edith Somerby drew the 
peor waif to her-bosom and said: 

* Dear. Molly, Heaven has sent you to do this good 
work ; and in the doing of it all the stain of the past 
may be washed away! This home is yours while 
you please to stay, aud you shall be to me as a 
sister,. Heaven bless and keep you!” 








On the following morning Edith brought a soiled 
piece of paper—the unwritten part of an old letter— 
and got her younger brother to write uponit as 
follows : 

“Mr. Lyon Hancraye: E.S. has gone away to 
Mow 4 a sick friend. I shall stay here till she comes 


There was no signature, and having folded this in 
a half-sheet of: cleaner paper, and sealed it, the 
brother, in his rough hand, superscribed it and took 
it to the post-office. 

After breakfast Edith put on one of her mother’s 
faded silk dresses,and also put on a lace cap, with 
her own hair combed back, and a partial periwig of 
gray hair in front, visible uader the frill of the cap. 
A pair of green spectacles completed a metamor- 
phosis so complete that even her brothers did not 
recognize her until she had spoken and smiled. 

In explanation to the family she said that she 
must go to Ingleside to perform a sacred duty, and 
she did not wish tobe recognized by Lyon Har- 

rave, 

They had heard enough of affiirs at Ingleside not 
to wonder at this, and they promised secresy with- 
out asking many questions. 

Molly was the last of whom Edith took leave at 
the house, 

* You will help my mother and sister while I am 
away, Molly?” 

* You know I will, dear Edith.” 

“ Yes—I know. Good-bye!” 

They exchanged kisses, ani then Eilith entered 
the waggon, iu which her brother was to drive her 
some distance on her journey. 

* * * > 

It was on Tuesday evening, tho second day of 
November, that Adolphus brought a letter for the 
master. Lyon looked at the post-mark, and then 
nodded to the young man that he miht retire. When 
alone he broke the seal aud read. With an oath he 
threw the letter iuto the fire. Aud with auother 
oath he mattered : 

“ Whatis she up to? I don’t think Molly Dowd 
has a soft spot in her heart that cau turn her from 
that money I promised her.” 

And on the afternoon of this same day a woman 
in faded silk and mob-cap, with gray hair and green 
spectacles, called at the post-office, aud asked of the 
young man in atteudauce if there was a letter for 
Sarai Dwindleton, 

There was no such letter. 

“Mr. Hardy, I see you have a new clerk siace I 
was last here,” she said, naturally. 

“Yes ’m.” 

“His countenance has a@ familiar look to me. 
Where have I seen him?” 

“I couldo’t tell you, ma’am. He’s a young col- 
leze stadent—a frieud of Mr. Hargrave’s—that I 
took in to help him oa with his studies.” 

“ Ah—I see. Lyou Hargrave got him the situa- 
tion?” 

“ Yes mm,” 

“Mr. Hargrave is very considerate, I am sure. 
Good-day, sir.” 

“ Good-day, ma’am.” 

And Mr. Hardy returned to his desk, while the 
lady left the shop, giviug a keen, searching glance 
at the young man as she passed him. 

Later, on this afternoon, Lily Merton was in- 
formed by Mary Carter that an old lady wished to 
seo her in the sitting-room. 

Lily went down, and found the woman in the 
faded silk gownand mob-cap, 

“This is Miss Merton ?” said the visitor, rising. 

“It is, madam.” r 

“Miss Merton, when you know my business I 
am sure you will pardon my ‘intrusion. I would 
like to speak to you in private,” 

** We can be private here.” 

“[ should prefer to speak with you in your own 
chamber. Do not refuse me.” 

There was a persuasiveness in the woman’s 
manner which Lily could not resist, and, moreover, 
there was a winning sound in the music of her voice. 
She hesitated but for @ moment aud then bade her 
visitor follow her. 

Arrived in the comfortable chamber Lily closed the 
door, but this did not satisfy the other, who turned 
the key in the lock. 

The young girl might have been alarmed had time 
been given her to realize the situation, but no sooner 
had the visitor locked the door than she turaed and 
tore off the mob-cap and the false hair and removed 
toe green spectacles, 

“ Edith!” 

“Hush! Yes, Lily, it is Edith, Oh, my poor 
child !” 

And Lily was in ber arms in a moment, strained to 
the breast of her true and faithful friend. 

“Oh, Edith! bless you for coming. My dear, dear 
Edith! Oh, how glad I am!” 
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They sat down, side by side and hand in hand 
and by-und-bye, after more words of love, Lily said ; 
“I have wondered, Edith, why you did not write 
to me, why, at least, you did not answer my letter.” 

“T received no letter from you, dear child.” 

“J wrote a month ago and directed to Rolverton.” 

“And I wrote to you, Lily—but we will come to 
that by-and-bye. Tell me now the natare of your 
engagement to Lyon Hargrave. Be not afraid, dar- 
ling,” added Edith, as the stricken girl paled and 
shuddered. “Ihave cometo help youif lean, Telb 
me all,” 

And then Lily told the whole story of the power 
which Lyon had gained over her father aad how it 
had been brought to bear upon her. 

‘“‘When I could bear it no longer,’ she went-on, 
“T told my father that when one year stould have 
elapsed from the departure of Hovace, if both he 
and Lyon then demanded it, I would become Isyon’s 
wife.” 

“If both your father and Lyon should demand it 
at the end of the year?” 

oe Yes.” 

“ And that year is not up until the last of Decem- 
ber?” 

“On the twenty-third.” 

** Take heart, Lily, and take hope.” 

“ Edith !” 

“Hush! Nerve yourself for a battle, dear child. 
Tell me if you are strong?” 

“Oh, yes. Whatis it?” 

“Mark me, Lily. What may have happeved since 
the closing of the month of June we cannot tell, 
but I can swear to you that the item in the mews. 
9 sr announcing the death of Horace Moore was 
alse.”’ 

Lily Merton gazed up with staring look, and 
gasped for breath, She clutched Edith’s arm quiver- 
ing like an aspen. 

“‘ | have seen a letter, Lily, written more than six 
weeks after the date of the reported death by an 
officer of Horace’s ship. The captain and mate of 
the ship ‘Xerxes’ had died, and Captain Percy 
had been put in command of that ship, while Horace 
had been promoted to the command of the ‘Speed- 
weil.’”’ 

“Oh, Edith!” 

“Hush, darling. Lay your head here upon my 
bosom! So. Now listen patiently, I did not get 
your letter and you did not get miue, because Lyon 
Hargrave has his own base tool in the post-office. 
Hush! And letters which have come from Horace, 
be sure, have been stolen away and delivered at 
Ingleside. Oh, Lily, it is a base, wicked plot, from 
beginning to end, And the demon is even now 
plotting to destroy me; and that is why I came to 
you in such a masquerade. But, if you oan be 
strong and brave, we will conquer. As I live, I 
believe that Horace will come back to we, safe and 
sound. If be does not arrive before the allotted year 
is up, We must contrive to put the marriage off, We 
can do it easily.” 

After a little time Lily grew calm and collected 
and her native strength—her queenly strength and 
pride—came back to her. Her eyes shone as théy 
had not shone before since her fatefal promise to ber 
father. 

And then Edith told to her the whole story, from 
beginning to end, as she knew it. Sle told€of Molly 
Dowd, and of Matt Bango’s letter, and of Sugg Wit~ 
kill, and how, thus far, the demon of Ingleside had 
been thwarted, without yet knowing it, at every 
step. And she also told what she had discovered at 
the post-office. 

“I knew it was my letter to you, Lily, that bud 
alarmed Lyon Hargrave to seek my Hfe. I knew he 
muét have intercepted it. I showed my mind and 
my knowledge in it very plainly.’* 

And then the twain laid their plang, and Lily was 
- she cquld avt her part without betraying her- 
self. 

Afterthis a season of sweet, refreshing converse, 
and the true friends separated. 
* * + ~ * 

A few days after this Lyon Hargrave was most 
agreeably surprised. Lily met him, and greeted 
him ina friendly manner. And thisshe continued to 
do whenever he called. She did not treat him yet 
as a lover, but she ceased to be cold and distant, and 
sometimes she smiled in his presence. 

“Score the game for me!” cried Lyon, to himself, 
as he walked forth one evening from Mr. Merton’s 
house. “ The proud beauty has given in at last!” 

And he went home and drank some brandy, and 
then beat Adolphus three games at billiards, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Tue ship “ Speedwell” dropped a single anchor at 
Cape ‘lown and remained loug enough to obtain a 
few needed supplies. 


called his crew aft one pleagatit day and atked them 
kindly and with parental concern if they had ever 
felt a regret at the loss of Grover and Witkill and 
phate companions. “The aftswer was quick ‘and 

earty. 
“ And now, ti'y men,” satd Perey, “1 want to 
take this lesson to heart. Think how much ‘ 

in ate to-day fn every Way, how ‘mach Better atid’ 
OW ritich happier, than you would have been Hed 
your hands been dipped in the blood of tatiny. Sitiew’ 
that ‘night'you have plessed thé, and fron thine’ 
I give you back my entire confidénte: Lét thie’ one’ 
false step be forgotten.” f 
‘The then gave their captain and mates tres Hearty” 
cheers aad then weut to their stattons, ard thence- 
forth the crew of the ship was a model of harmény" 
and éxcellence. 
When the “Speedwell” cast het ‘anchors ft the: 
River Hoogly it was found that only two phips hea 
ever made the passage from América #6 qt > Slie 
het been blessed with fair Winds in the® Indian 
Ocean and she had been mataged by ¢ompetent 
masters. 
In Diamond Harbour, on his arrival, Perey found’ 
the ship “Xerxes,’’just in frém Cantona ship be- 
longing t6 the owners of the “ Speedwell” and 
shortly afterwards her captain aid first mate died 
of fever. 
The agent and the underwriters conferred ‘with 
Cuptain Percy and asked him what should be done 
The “Xertes ’ was a heavy ship aud twas to returt 
home with a valuable cargo. Had he at officer tom 
pétent to take charge of the “Speedwell ?” 
“ You, gentlemen,” he answered, promptly, “Mr 
Moore is capable in every way.” 
“ And entirely trustworthy ?” 

“Never a more trie and trasty man walked the 
deck.” 
And soft came to pass that Joha Petey went to 
the command of the “ Xerxes,” while Horace Moore: 
was elevated to the Comniand of the “ Speedwell.” 
William Lander was his first mete, Tom Martin his 
second, and Matt Bungo was installed as third mate, 
Matt was proud of the position, and not @ man below 
him grumbled at his elevation. 
On the fitst of August, with an amply sufficient 
crew and with a full and valuable cargo, the* 
well” set sail forhome. The men had already learned 
to love their new commander, aud theit obedience 
was ready and cheerful. 
“ Matt,” said the captain one day to his third mate, 
who was unusually moody and thoughtful, “what 
have you upon your mind? There is something in 
which I have an interest,” 
“Captain Moore, will you wait until we sniff the 
trades of the Atlantic? Wait till then and I'll tell 
7” 
me All right, Matt.” 
At Cape Town tho ship stopped agafn, and upow 
going on shore Horace saw @ boat at the la 
which he quickly revognized as the boat which 
once hung at the stern-davits of tlie ‘ Speedwell,” 
and in which the mutineers had been sent adrift. He 
and Matt were together, and they proceeticd to'im 
westigate and at length, from an officer of quarantine, 
they learned the particulars. 
Some months before a Dutch brig had picked up 
the boat at sea, with seven men in it; who said their 
own veseel had sprung a-leak and gone down, These 
men had been taken on board the brig, and fed aud 
clothed, and in return for the kindness shown them 
they had arisen in mutiny, and tried to edpture the 
vessel, But the Dutchman had not been caught 
nappig. The villains had been overeome“four of 
them hed been shot'down at the'time of the attack, 
atid the other three had been hanged. 

And bot Horace Moore and Matt Bungo returned 
to their ship with « feeling of great relief, Horace 
was rid for ever of an enemy ; and, moreover, he was: 
glad to know that the villains had met their death at 
other hands than bis. Ae for the deatit of Phillip 
Grover, he had but done his daty to the ship, worhis 
comrades, and to the world. 

The “Speedwell ” had crossed the Southerw tropiey 
and entered the South-east trade-winds, and the 
créw had little to do but keep the ship on her 
course. 

One evening, while Lander had the deck, and while 
Martin was sound asleep in his berth, Matt Bungo 
came into the cabin, where the captain was reading’ 
and sat down at the table, Horace looked up, and 
observed that his mate’s face wore an unéual ex 
pression. 

“ How now, Matt? Have you come to give me the 
secret you have held so long ?” 

“Yes, captain,” replied Matt, breathing heavily, 
“T have come to tell you all l' have to telly ahd 
when it is told you will acknowledge that to havé 
known it before’ would only have made you rast} 
less and yearning to mio purpose. And one thing 


1 that you wén’t thitk ews of me when I bave 
‘told it.” 
“My trad friend) tivwean T think lese df the than 
‘to whom I owe my life?” 
_ © E know; sit But MileE have dotie Bome Very bad 
things in my day,” 
“ And are Pesol ved t6 do no ‘more of them?” said 
Horace cheerfully, and feelingly. 

“Never again; sit; while I have setise atd rea- 

1 eens eda sees Lyte 

‘Thon go ob with your story, a ttm 

rotitise that I will not blame for lf 
stit be what it tisy, your service of the niouths 
last psot shall wipe out afl bitterness.” 

** Ah, sir, you don’t forgét that yéu first dived my 
life, When I remember chat I sométities foul unwortly 
‘to look you in the faces.” 

Pheu never fech so again, Matt Now go om 
Lant very aexious,” p 

Matt drew is chair nearer, and rested’an arm upon 
the table, and when he commenced speaking his voice 
was low aud husky, 

“In December ast, sit; Sugy Witkill wad I worse 
stopping at a placein South Street, One night— 
earty in the month~-Lyou Hargrave found as, aad 

asked us if we would do a job for him. He would 
pay us well, Woe weto'to follow him up the river, 
aad, ate proper time, commits burglary—that was 
all, We were both dead brolte at the time, and 
agreed to his proposition, He went back tho mext 
morhing, leaving us money ewough for expenses, and 
we followed the day after. You see, sir, we had 
known Lyon before. He has kept strange company in 
his lifes We fowud him at au out-ofsthe-way piace 
and he us hidden there two days. Ou the 
night of the third dey he called us to bim, and told 
us thd time hed come for our work, Aud this it 
was: F 

“ His uncle, Walter Hargrave, had been ill and 
failing, and that night wad died. Mad the old man 
died without leaving @ will Lyon would have been 
hie sole heit ; but @ will had beew left in favour of 
another party.” 

“That party, Matt." 

“ Was Horace Moore.” 

“Go on.” 

“Walter H was dead, and Lawyer Merton 
had goneup to Ingleside to attend to auy basiness 
that might be required at his hanis, Lyon had al- 

ready made @ friend ofthe lawyer, and with his— 
the lawyer’s—vousent, he got a half-witted fellow 
appointed to watch the corpse that night ; and before 
the watcher went to hispost Lyon contrived to give 
him « glass of wine with @ moderate dose of latda- 

num iu it. It was almost eleven o’olock at night 
when we sat down at a table with Lyon, and he 

spread out an exact plan of thé housé at Ingleside, 
and @ separate plag of the ary; aod he pointed 

out to us where the old oaken. t Was, and told 

us of the drawer in Which lay the will. He had 

taken impressions of all the keys, aud had made du- 
plicates, wuiti he gave as; and we were to go atd 

get that will, and bring it te him. We woniersd 
we he did not do the Work himwéH, awd thus keep 
ell in bis own breast; bathe oxplaived to us'that he 

mast be able te prove that he hed not been near 

laglesids alone after the death of his’ tncle. In 

truth, I don’t believe le dared to go and steal the 

will with the dead of thé old mati 80 near. 

“Sogg and I the plaas until we had them 
by heart, aad then we tool the false Keys, and set 
out, 


“It was on Wednesday night, December ninth ?” 
said H breathiessly. 

“3 96; answered Matt. “At atty rate, it 
wae on the night of Walter Hargrave's death. 

“We went into the’ yard at I dé by the back 
way; ead saw fightin owe of réar rooms, and 
also saw that somebody—a man and a woman wé 
found it to be—was up. We waited uutil they were 
igone, aad then we'entered the hoase by help of dur 
keys. We found the library, atid we found the 
watcher fast We found the cabine:, wineh 
Mr. Merton had locked up all tight, but with’ the 
false keys we opened it withouf difficulty, We had 
a dark lantern with us, and there was @ lamp bttta- 
ing in the next room—the room in which lay tlie’ 
déad body of the old‘maa: IH wasn’t pleasant for 
me, I assure you, and more than ofice I wisted I 
was Out of the job. It was the first time I had ever 
lent & hand to rob # dead man; and every noise f 
heard, even to the snapping of the fire that smould- 
ered in the open fireplace of the library, frightened 
me, ’ 


* We opened the doors of the’old cabinet, and wn- 
loeked the drawer which had been marked out fot us. 
There were quite a number of papers in there, and 
among them we found the will We opened it to 
make sure—we read the beginning, and reud the 
hanes, and saw ‘the seal; and then | held it while 








After doubling the southern eapes Captain Percy 





more, captain—I want you to give me your pro- 


Sugg locked up the drawer and the doors,’ This'had 
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just been done when I heard a door open, and felt a 
dranght of cold air strike me. Sugg and T turned op 
sir! ‘the cold shivers tun 
through menow es I'think of ft” 

And Matt Buago quaked from ‘head 'to foot ashe 
spoke. Horace reached out and touched him upon 


I dropped the will and stood shivering. 
spectre, sir, if ever there was such a thing—a female 
form, tall and erect, with a winding-sheet-enveloping 
her from head to foot—with face like pale marble, 
and great, staring, fiery eyes. The air grew dread- 
fully cold as‘she came into the room, and she came 
on, slowly and solemnfy, ‘without ng to notice 
us in the least. At length Sngg made ‘a rush for the 
opposite door by which we had entered, and I fol- 
lowed him, and we did not stop ‘until we had got 
half-way tothe village. 

“When we did stop we took breath and considered, 
We believed we had‘seen a spectre. Had it been a 
mortal women‘she ‘would have been startled be 
secing two such men asus in that place, for she looked 
straight at us with her terrible eyes—but she was 
not moved an atom, What should we tell Lyon 


Hargrave? 

“We finally agreed that ‘we would tell him 
exactly how we had ‘bedn frightened, and that 
the will had been thrown into the fire and burned 


up. ; 

“Tt was almost two o’clock when we got back to 
the out ct cee Poe, and we found Lyon up and 
waiting for us. We told him our storg,and he swore 
that we ‘had been drunk end frightened at our own 
oewe ata i 

‘We did not’ our story, only we told. him we 
had thrown the wih toca the fire, and we wanted 
him to pay us'‘and let usgo. After foaming and fret- 
ting s long time he paid us half of the promised sam 
and seid he woul pay us the rest when he should 
have had reasonable proof that the will had ‘been de- 
stroyed. As for the spectre he still believed that we 
had over-drank, and had been frightened by a orea- 
tion of our fancy. 

“‘ We took the money he offered and went back 
to London, and I did not expect to get any more, 
But in two weeks Lyon Hargrave came down and 
paidus up. He said the will bad not been fonod 

“ It was a mystery to me for I knew 1 had not told 
the truth to ve, I dropped that will 
directly in front of the-cabinet and not near the fire, 
You may smile at me, sir, and think me wild, but I 
cannot help thinking that the spectre picked up the 
will. That is my story, sir.” 

Horace Moore, ‘witen the other had done speaking, 
started to his feet’and ‘stood for'a time gazing upon 
Hee os like one in'a Gréam. Finally, in a whinpet, 

6 % ‘ 


“Matt, tell me more ‘of that spectre. What was | a 


it like?” 

“ Like just what I have seid, six. Ican’t tell you 
any more. If ever there was a ghost ‘that was 
one. 

“ Did you see her face?” 

— a sir.” uf Pd 

an you not forget all ‘but face aad tell me 
how that lodked?” 

“T suppose, sir, that. can have fairfaces and 
good looks if had while ig the flesh?” 

“ Certainly, ld say so.” 

And Horace leoked.at his mate with a jpeonliar and 
wondering expression, 

“ Because, sit, the face of the spectre was like 
some of the grand mathle feces we have,scen in 
palaces, It was certainly a handsome face, but, oh! 
80 pale and ghostly'!* 

Horace’ 'tovk turn ‘across the catin and came 


back, 

“Oaptain ‘Moore, cut you say now that won’t 
lay thie wp againet me?” e! ia 

“Bless you, Matt, ‘you don’t know ‘how munch T 
owe you! Metiyetis my confidence in you shaken.” 

“And you don’t blame me that i have kept this 
thing a secret from you until now?” 

“No, Matt, but,,.em the contrary, 'I thank you for 
it. Had I kuown it before I should only have had 
so much the more time for auiéty, Ae tt ‘is, I 
shall find my soul ia arms uutil.1 oan solve ‘the 
mystery.” 

“Do you think, sir-——” 

"Do I think what?” 

“Phat you can ever solve the mystery of that 
spectre,” 

“The of the spectre, Matt, I think I can 
solve already, but it is the spectre’s ‘secret that must 
give me unrest, Oh, for fair winds henceforth 
Hush! I will tell you by-and-bye, Matt. My heart 
and brain are ine tumult now.” 


| morrow, and I can contrive to see Miss Merton, 


him heartily. 


! | of ‘beforehand. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Horace Moore did not pray in vain for favour” 
able winds. He carried sail boldly, being careful to 
hold his men so in hand that he could reduce the 
canvas at amoment’s warning. He experienced a 
little disagreeable weather, but he was not driven 
from his course, nor was he forced to tie-to. 

On Monday, the 13th ef December, he arrived in 
London, and at the close of that day he reported to 
the senior owner, Mr. Dwinal. His trip bed been a 
most successful one every 
arrived at a time when the 
cargo were most needed for 

Later in ‘the evening, after 
together, George Dwinal, the 
of the owner, being present, Horace told to th 
merchant the story of his adventures from begianing 
to end. 

He told of the perry en ‘of the fate of the 
muti’ «*rs; and he told tory of Suge Witkili 
and Matt Bungo; and he told how Lyon daxgrave 
had been implicated. Amd#hen he told of the teve- 
lation of Bungo concerning the will. 

He was « longtime in telling the whole, forthe ela 
man’s interruptions of ejaculations an 
were many and frequent. In the end, out hero” 
said: 

“ From thie you will see, Mr. Dwinal, how neces- 
sary it is that I should hastem&way upon my search. 
I cannot rest here. Mr. Lander and Buago know all 
about the lading, and can attend to the breaking out 
as well as I can.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Dwinal, “be off as soon as 
you please.” 

“And should I want your assistance, sir, I may 
call upon you?” 

“Call upon me for anything, Oaptain Moore, ani, 
if my power be equal to the emergemey, you j 
not callin vain, 

“Thank you, sir. Aha eraye Hargrave— | 


can you tell me of him 


e 








“Not much, I only kuow thet he is wt Tagle~ 
side.” 

“ And of Lily Merton? & ewe veodies® 
letter from her since I wout : 
answer to my first. I have ‘to iner 

business 


times.” 

“T think,” said the megéhaut, ia «quis, 
like way, “that you had ‘better slip down there ang’ 
investigate. It is not impossible that Lyon Har- 
grave has managed to ee the mails.” 

“ Thave thought of that, sir. ~But—do you kiow— 
have you heard—anything of Lily Merton ?” 

“Only. that she is Lily Merton still. You must 
find out the rest for yourself, I shall not give you 
rumours.” val 
Horace’s face brightened. Togissite and Walter 
Hargrave’s will were but as nothing to him compared 
with 


Lily. 

“ Bythowny,” said the merchant, breaking in npon 
brief ‘silence, “were you aware that a notice of 
your death ‘was published in our city papers not many 
monthe age?” 

“ My death ?” ; 

+ Avge, ‘anotice of your death.” 

Horaee looked 


aghast. 

“Leww it, and know it was a mistake, for on the 
vory dey of the appearance of that notice, I received 
digpatehes from India, by the quickest ivle over- 
lend and steam route, and you were: and well, 
and.on the eve of your promotion. I had the thing 

» but corrections are not so eagerly 
caught up as are tales of wrong and accident. I think 
now that Lyon Hargrave was the author of that bit 
of ews; ‘and Lily Merton may have seen that, and 
not have seen the correction.” 

‘Horace: trom his seat. THe must fly to Lily 
at once. He not ‘what terrors ‘might be over- 


Sear auto of gotug first in suother Uirection,” 


4¢ Yee-to Rolverton ; but T must 680 Efly now.” 
“Suppose, my déar boy, that you let me go to 
Oxiugton. You'had better have your’ plan of ‘battle 
arranged before you appear there, I will go up to- 


Ax 
nr 


without exciting suspicion.” 

Horace gras the old man’s hand, and thanked 
should be go. 
And so, on the following morning, Mr. Dwinal, 
havi lett his business for the time with his partners, 
started for Oxington, where he arrived in season to 
take a late dinner at the public inn. He then found 
Mr. Merton’s house, and rang at the door. 

Was Mr. Merton in? 

No. He was at his office. 

This was just what the visitor had assured himself 
Then he asked if he could see Miss 
Merton, whereupon he was ushered into the parlour, 











herself. Mr. Dwinal arose, and looked into her 
face, 

Trembling from head to foot, and with her beauti- 
ful face turning pale, Lily put out her hand. 

“You are Mr. Dwinal!” she whispered. 

“How do you know?” cried the old man, in 


amazement, 
“ Horace Moore wrote to me—how kind and good 
ee were—and he described you so hieartfully. Am 
mistaken ?” 
* Biess the boy !—and bless you!—no. I am Mr. 


“ And Horave?” 

She caught him by both his arms, and looked up 
into his face with breathless eagerness. 

“ Dear child,” replied the mercbant, drawing her 
to his side, “you @hall not remain in suspense. 
Horace is wellend strong —stronger than he ever was. 
He came home cuptaia of one of my best ships, and I 
Mave come to tell you.” 

“Ob? Thank you!” 

“ Hotaee would have come himself, but I advised 
him nét. He possesses, he thinks, a clue to Walter 
Hargrave’s missing will, and to find that be must 
‘have tit assistance of Edith Somerby. I thoug!t he 
hed. botter'not be scen hero until he was ready to 
make &dedided move. Did I do wrong?” 

“Oh, no, sizy—you did right. Dear, dear Horace! 
oh, thank Heaven for all its mercies !” 

Mr. Dwinel could not stay long, but he stopped 
long ertougt 40 meke up his mind that Lily Merton 
‘was the most lovely girl he had ever seen; and long 
‘enough, 00, to mae Lily radiant and happy. He 
told her nothing of Horace’s adventures, nor of his 
pay op leaving theese for the lover to tell himself; 
but he asked about tiie post-office, and this brought 
oat from Lily the story of Euith’s visit aud of her 
digéovery’in that direction, 

“ According to this,” said Mr. Dwinal, “the sooner 
Bovace sees Miss Somerby the better.” 

“* Yeayair.” 
Afterwome farther conversation Mr. Dwinal took 
leave. 


When her visitor had gone Lily fled away to her 
chamber to hide her great joy. She did not 
‘to trust her face to even Mary’s gaze until she 
Had somewhat quelled the flutterings of her over- 
flowing heart. 

@a.toe morning of the following day Mr. Dwinal 
Buck fu ‘his office, where he found Horace anx- 
fously awaiting his coming. 

“T’ve seen an angel, my boy,” cried the old man, 
“and she is as true as fine gold. She will wait for 
you, never fear.” 

The young captain’s face shone with a celestial 
radiance, aud the questions he asked were many ; and 
his bappiness did not diminish at any of the mer- 
chants answers. At leugth he puiled out his 
watch, 

“TI wonder if Ican get thestage-coach for to-day ?”” 
he said, anxiously. 

“ Pehaw!” retarned Mr. Dwinal. “Let the stage. 
coach go. Wouldo’t you like Matt Bungo for com- 

any ?” 

“ If you can spare-him, yes.” 

“Of course I can spare him. If your first mate 
and supercargo cannot attend to the breaking out, 
we'll discharge ‘them. Do you take & pair of my 
horses, and my light carriage, and ‘be off.”’ 

Horate wae trying ts find ‘worlls to express his 
gratitude, but the merchant stopped ‘him, and bade 
him go and fisd Matt, while he sent to have the 
carriage made ready, 

Just after neon on the following day—Tharsday— 
they drove'up % ‘the ‘fartthotive, wid Matt jumped 
out to make sure they had not titistdten the placo. 
He knocked at the dobr, and the surimons was an- 
swered by a tidily dressed and very :pretty young 
woman—a woman who looked both pretty and good. 

“ How ?—No!—It isn’t possible!” exelaimed the 
sailor, shading his eyes with bis hand~« hebit he 
had contracted at sea. 

The woman was. n0.less surprised than was he, 
“ Matt!” she cried. 


“You, Matt. 
The sailor cétght her hand and gazed eagerly into 


“Molly fis tt trae what I see? Are you——” 

“ What yout dear letter made me, Matt.” 

“Qh, bless Heaven for that!!” And Matt, forget- 
ting time and plaée, drew her to him an@ kissed her. 

“ Bless me!” ‘he ejacalated, Yegaining his senses, 
“I am forgetting. Is Edith Somerby here?” 

Before Molly could aaswer, Hdith, who had been 
looking ‘from the window, rushed past her and out 
to, the carriage. She had recognized the occupant, 
and called his name as she came up. 

Horace leaped to the ground and embraced his 
true friend, 





andere long afterwards the young lady presented 





(To be ¢ontinued.) 
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{THE BLUE BELL.] 


FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 
By PxHILanTHos. 
we 
VocaBULARY. 


Bincu TREE (Betula pendula). 
@ome books Meekness. 

Coleridge would certainly seem to incline to the 
first interpretation : 


Gracefulness ; in 


I find myself 
Beneath a weeping Birch (most beautiful 
Of forest trees, the Lady of the Woods) 
Hard by the brink of a tall, weedy rock 
That overbrows the cataract. 

Then Wilson (Christopher North), in his “ Isle of 

Palms,” says : 
On the green slope 
Of a romantic glade we sate us down 
Amid the fragrance of the yellow broom, 
‘While o'er our heads the weeping Birch Tree streamed 
Its branches, arching like a fountain-shower. 

Every one who has spent an observant, thought- 
ful hour in a grove “ where the fragrant Birch makes 
music” must have recognized this bending sil- 
ver-barked tree as it sways and yields to the passing 
breeze, yet have seen reason to praise its elasticity 
and strength, which gives it an endurance beyond 
more stubborn and apparently stronger trees. It 
must have been more plentiful as a wild forest tree 
in ancient times, as we are told by a county historian 
that Berkshire owes its name to the abundance of 
“ Birk,” or Birchen Trees, that grew there. 

The Weeping Birch, a beautiful tree, with slen- 
der branches, often twenty and thirty feet in length 
and little stouter than a boy’s top-string, is common 
io Scotland. The slender silvery trunk of the Com- 
mon Birch, with young twigs of purple-brown, so 
well known to the sensibilities of truant schoolboys 





and youthful scapegraces, is often thirty feet in length, 
and is one of the most familiar ornamental trees in 
the neighbourhood of London. It is common too 
among the rocky mountains of Scotland, where it 
flourishes at an elevation of 3,000 feet ; while in Lap- 
laud it is a diminutive plant, possessing still its cha- 
racteristic form and elegance. 

Shoes are made of its bark by northern nations, and 
they weave strips of it into ornamental baskets. 
The fragrant resin in the buds, bark and twigs is 
highly useful and medicinal. A strip of bark will 
burn like a candle, and is often used for that pur- 
pose. In Sweden and in Iceland boats are built of its 
bark, and cordage, ‘twine and tiles for roofing’ made 
of its wood and slender twigs. The catkins, or buds, 
in spring and the seeds in winter supply stores of 
food to birds, the grouse and ptarmigan in particular. 
As to the leaves, they are praised by the old herbal- 
ists, “ Distilled water from them, or the juice from 
the tree bored with an augur and distilled afterwards, 
being a good remedy for stone in bladder and for the 
washing of a sore mouth,’’. Birch wine too, which is 
very pleasant to the taste, is of good use in consump- 
tion and scurvy, and the fungus which grows on the 
fallen tree is an approved styptic. 

The Birch Tree is indeed a blessing, especially in 
countries where forest trees arescarce. Loudon 
tell us that the Highlanders make all sorts of things 
of the Birch Tree—* houses, beds, chairs, tables; 
dishes, spoons, carts, ploughs, fences, bonnets, and 
even ropes,” while the young shoots are made into 
brooms and rods of discipline, as in this'country, and 
a nice wine is brewed from the sap. So much for 
the Birch, which we think the reader wil] allow has 
claims to usefulness as well as Elegance, of which it 
is the Emblem. 

Brrp’s-FooT (Ornithopus Perpusillus). Revenge. 

This small but useful plant is cultivated in our 
gardens, andis called Bird’s-foot Trefoil. It has small 
pinnated leaves, spreading on the ground, and the 
flowers, of a deep gold colour, appear in June and 
July in diminutive clusters. These are suceeded 


———————— 


by o flat narrow pod about three inches long, which 
has a hook or turn inward at tho. tep like.a bird's 
claw, whence its name. There ie a seed in each 
joint of the pod, which ripens in autumn and. falls 
out when the pod splits asunder. They aro easily 
propagated by seeds, and most of the‘sorts perish 
annually. There is also a smaller Trefoilyicalled 
Common Bird’s-foot Trefoil, and Bird’s-foot Lotus, 
Lady’s Slipper, and Cross-toes, with yellow, orange, 
or rich brown flowers, with ‘crimson buds. “This 
eharming flower grows plentifully all the summer 
among meadow-grass on banks. ‘Charlotte Smith 
déscribes it, among other wild-flowers, on a chalky 
Sussex down near Hastings : 
The mountain thyme 

yale the tassock of the heaving mle, 

And the short turf is gay with tormentil, 

And Bird’s-foot Trefoil, and the lesser tribe 

Of hawkweeds, spangling.it with winged Stars, 

Near where a richer tract of cultured land 

Slopes to the South, : 

Tho leaves of Bird’s-foot Trefoil become blue 
when dried, and itis said they yield a blue dye. 

Brrv’s-NEsT ORcuIs (Sistera nidus avis). Refuge, 
Asylum. 

This orchis has a.stem without leaves, forming a 
spike of brown flowers. Its roots consists of mauy 
branches of fibres clustered together, resembling a 
bird’s nest. It is found in shady woods in May and 
June. 4 

Birrerswket NIGHTSHADE (Solanum Dulcamerg).— 


| Seo Nightshade, Woody. 


Brack PorLar.—See Poplar, Black. 

BLAckTHORN (Prunus Spinosus), Difficulty. 

The Sloé Tree, or Blackthorn, is taken as the em- 
blem of Difficulty, as the Hawthorn, or May, is. of 
Hope. It is a well-known bush in thickets, hedges, 
and on dry banks. Its white blossom is generally 
withered and gone before the leaves are opened. 
The wild plum is used to give astringency and flavour 
to spurious port-wine, while before the Adulteration 
of Food Act ‘thousands of pounds of its leaves did 


| duty in tho composite. stuff sold as cheap tea. ' In 


1835 it was stated in evidence before'a Parliamen- 


| tary Committee ‘ that upwards of four million Ibs. of 


fictitious tea, principally sloe-leaves, are made on an 
average in this country, and used to’ mix with that 
brought from China.” And the writer well remem- 
bers poor Tom Hood coming into the shop of Charles 
Tilt, his publisher, and, hearing from the news- 
papers of the condemnation of many hundred pounds 
of spurious tea, which’ were burnt by order of the 
Excise, saying that he supposed the little birds 
would sing a. Tea-Deum for the deliverance, even 
if man were forgetful of his duty for sucha blessing. 
All who love wild flowers must. admire the spray of 
the Blackthorn, which adorns the leafless bush and 
gleams in purity despite the cutting winds of March. 
Herrick thus apcestrophizes the evenascent bloom of 
the white-blossomed Sloe: 
Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why deo you fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past 
But you may linger here awhile, 
To blush and gently smile— 
Then go at last. 
11 are lovely blooms, where we 
ay read how soon things have 
Their ends, though ne’er so brave, 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile, pes? A. ery 


to the grave. 
Grahame also celebrates: 
The merle, with dulcet note,-melodious bird,, 

He, hid beneath the milk-white Sloe-thorn spray, 

Whose early flowers anticipate the leaf, 

Heralds the tune of birds—the infant year, 
And, again, old folks will remember Incledon’s or- 
nate singing of Shield’s exquisite song, ‘‘ The Thorn,” 

timentality : 


’ But 


with its somewhat strained sen : 
From the white-blossomed Sloe my dear Chioe re- 
quested 
A sprig her fair breast to adorn ; 
**No, by Heavens! I exclaimed, ‘* May I perish 
If ever I plant in that bosom a thorn ! 

The dark purple sloe is known to every schoolboy, 
and its rich colour has been the favourite simile for 
eyes from Dan Chaucer downwards to the last 
small-beer poet. The father of English poesy, speaks 
of a stick as— 

—knotted here and there also, 
And blake as the berrie of anie Sloe. 

The bark has been substituted for Cinchona bark 

and also used as a yellow dye.’ Its thorny rigidity 


makes it emblematic of Difficulty, as also its use asa 





shillelah among our Irish friends. 
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Buappen. Not -@Stuphylea pinnala). Erivolity, 
Amusement. 

Though scarcely fragrant enough to deserve a 
place in our vocabulary, we have retained it, as we 
find it in the books. It has a yellowish-white flower, 
in small branches, with a bladdery, membranous 
capsule; atid its bone-like, polished séeds are used ‘on 
the Continent ‘for rosary ‘beads. " It’ is sometimes 
found in hedges'in Kent, near Asliford. 

BLvEBOTTLE (Centaurea Cyanus), Delicacy. 

One of the most elegant wild flowers of its family, 
with brilliant blue flowers, the outer ones larger 
than the inner, It grows in. corn fields in July and 
August and when cultivated shoots into variegated 
colours. In its wild state some call it Knapweed, 
Star-thistle, Corn, Bluebottle,,.in..Scotland Blue- 
bonnet, and in our southern counties. Blue-cap., / Old 
Gerarde. names. it Hurt-sickle and. Dr. Turner 
“ Bliptisicula, because it hurteth the sickle in cutting, 
of which the olde name was Sicula.” | Olare calls it 
Blue-cap : gil 3! 

pn oon first time when Spring’s young thrills are 


And golden catkins deck the sallow tree, 
Till summer's Blue-caps bloom amid'the corn 
And Autumn's ragwort yellows o’er the lea, 

I roamed about the fields, a happy child, 

And bound my posies up with’'rnshen ties, 

And laughed and muttered, viewing visions wild, 

Bred in the brain of pleasure's eestacies. 

The flowers pounded in a mortar make a splendid 
blue dye; mixed with ‘a little alum water,. blue ink 
{not permanent) igalso made from them. No arti- 
ficial blue that is known equals the tint of the grow- 
ing Cornflower, ‘which is said to especially attract 
the attention of many of our most beautiful butterflies. 
One of these plants’(the Centaurea) has the credit 
of being ‘used by Chiron, the centaur, whence their 
generic ‘name. Dr. Brookes says: “The stalks of 
the Bluebottle, fresh_gathered and bruised,, will stop 
the bleeding of a fresh wound, éven if a large vessel 
be cut. They are not sufficiently known for. the 
purpose, though they exceed all other things and may 
saye a life where a doctor is not to behad in time for 
such an accident.” .“ The Greater Centaurea,” says 
Pliny, “is that famous hearbe wherewith Chiron, 
as tle.xreport goeth, was cured, at what time, having 
entertained Hercules in his cabin, hee must needs be 
handling and tampering with the wepons of. his 
gueste soe longe that one'of the arrows liglited upon 
his foote and wounded him dangerously.” | Another 
classic story tells how the youth Cyanus spent 
his summer hours in the cornfields and made gar- 
lands ‘of the ' Bluebottle (Centanty), atid hence we 
have its second name, Oyanus. ‘We must Confess that 
its varieties in the’ garden-border cannot compare 
with its beauty as the wild Cornflower, where it well 
deserves the poet’s praise and the admiration of the 
lover’of Nature. _ 

Beautiful wild flowers, to me ye fresher seem 

From the Almighty hand that fashioned all 

Than those that flourish by a garden wall ; 

And I can image you, as in a dream, 

Fair modest maidens, mused in hamlets small. 
1 love thee all. 

Bive Bett (or Scotianp), HarebenL AND 
HEATH Beit (Campanula rotundifolia),.. Constancy, 
Loyalty. Andsee Blue Bell, Hyacinth, Wild (Hya- 
cinthus non scriptus), and Canterbury Bell (Campanula 
latifolia). 

The Blue Bell of Scotland, one of the Campanu- 
lacez, as the accepted emblem of Constancy denotes a 
distinction from the wild Hyacinth (Hyacinthus non 
scriptus) which the:carelessness or ignorance of the 
compilers of books on Flower Language has over- 
looked or neglected,. The Rev. Robert Tyas utterly 
ignores this Campanula, and givés the attribute of 
kindness to the bulbous-rooted wild Hyacinth, while 
Sport (Jeu) is placed against it in the French and 
Sorrowful Regret in the American vocabularies, 

I propose to disentangle this knot by showing the 
difference between the true (Scottish) Blue or, Heath 
Bell, and the ‘English Harebell or Wild, Hyacinth, 
and to fix the first as the emblem. of .Constanoy and 
Loyalty, the other as that of Sport aud: Play;, refer- 

ring Sorrowiul Regret.to the Flos Adonis and Yew. 
To proceed, then, with the Blue Bell of Scotland, the 
round-leaved » bellflower which grows on heath, 
bank and brae, nodding its fairy bells: on ‘a’ smooth, 
slender stem. It is found .in several Englisly coun- 
ties, and is known ‘there as Witches’ Thimble, but 
its frequency in Scotland makes it a constatt’ theme 
of the Northern muse :— 
Sae weel as I like the healthfu’ gale, 
That blaws fa’ kindly there ; 
An’ the heather brown, and the wild Blue Bell 
That wave on the muirland bare. 





Sings Robert Nichol, while Sir Walter Scott, in the 
“ Lady of the Lake,” thus. gracefully introduces it as 
the chosen emblem of his heroine: 


«« For mé"—she stooped, and, looking round, 
Plucked a blue Harebell from the ground, 
‘*For me, whose memory scarce conveys 

An image of more splendid days ; 

This little flower, that loves the lea, 

May well’my simple emblem be ; 

It drinks heaven's dew as blithe as rose 

That in the king's own garden grows.” 


he says: 
On its fair fragile stalk all lightly swaying, 
Trembles the Harebell at each passing breeze, 
Or bends to earth, if haply there delaying, 
Seeks its blue depths the velvet-coated bees. 


the “ loyal” flower : 
With drooping bells of clearest‘blue, 
Thou did'st attract my childish view, _ 
Almost resembling 
The azure butterflies that flew, 
Whete on the heath the blossoms-grew, 
So'lightly trembling. 
Where feathery fern and golden broom 
Increase the sand-rock cavern’s gloom, 
I’ve seen thee tangled 
Midst tufts-of purple heather bloom, 
By vain Arachne’s treacherous loom 
With dew-drops spangled. 
But most I love thine azure braid, 
When softer flowers are all decayed, 
And thou appearest, 
Stealing beneath the hedgerow shade, 
Like joys that linger as they fade, 
. hosé last are dearest, 
Thou art the flower of memory, 
The pensive soul recalls in thee 
The year's past pleasures ; 
And led by kindred thought will flee 
Till back to careless infancy 
The path she measures. 


As this historic plant flowers in July and August 
with us it appears to’be the samé as is here 
mentioned by the name of Harvest Bell— 


Among the heath-furze still delights to,dwell, 
Quaking, as if with fear, the Harvest-bell, 

There is a peculiarity in tho seed-vessels of the 
Blue Bell, and others of its tribe, which beautifully 
illustrates the adaptation of means to the end so 
wondrously' manifested ‘in’ all the works of the 
Omniscient Creator. The description of the mode 
in which'the flowers are fertilized, the seed-vessel 


‘formed’ and finally burst, may be read in Dr. 


Lindley’s “ Ladies’ Botany.” The root. of the 
Harebell is edible, and’ ink is made of the juice of 
the flowers. Of the flower of this simple emblem, 
often used ag a symbol of loyalty among, the 
adherants of the Stuarts to awaken home recollec- 
tions, Mrs. Moodie gives us an example in her book 
on Canada. “ We came in the thicket on a humble 
mound, the grave of a red man; it was completely 
covered with «tones, from among the crevices of 
which had sprung a tuft of blue Harebells, waving 
as wild and free as if they grew on the glorious 
hills of the» North, or shook their tiny bells to the 
breeze on the broom-clad commons of England.” 


Despise thou not the wild flower—small it seems, 
And: of neglected growth, and its light bells, 
Hang carelessly in every passing gale ; 
Yet it is finely wrought, and colours there 
Might shame the Tyrian purple, and it bears 
Marks ofa care eternal and divine ; 

’ Duly the'dews descend to give it food, 
The sun revives its drooping, and the showers 
Add to its beauty, and the airs of heaven 
Are round it for delight. 


(To be continued.) 








HIS EXPERIENCE. 

“JT. was an idle dog when I met her, and thought 
of, nothing but spending my money just as fast as 
Learned it. iShe was only a poor seamstress, that 
was. industrious, honest, and frugal in habits, for 
she’d had a hard lot, poor girl! 

‘* Well, for her sake, I grew saving and careful, 
and soon had alittle money in the bank. Finally 
we were married, and after furnishing two rooms 
had just. fifty, dollars left. That was fourteen 
months back.. Now we have this little house. We 
have carpets on the floor of two rooms, nine pic. 
tures on,the walls, and nearly fifty books in that 
case of shelyes up there whichI made. Our honse 
is amall, but. there is no envy; no fear. of the 





future, fault, finding or selfishness init. We have 


John Clare, the Northamptonshire poet, must mean 
this slender campanula, and not the hyacinth, when 


While Bishop Heber thus glowingly apostrophises 


twenty-five pounds saved, besides these things in 
the house. 

‘“We go to church regularly, attend concertsand 
lectures and amusements when the price is not 
too high. Sometimes the prices are so high we 
cannot afford to go. Then we stay at home, read 
to each other, have visitors, or go out a little while 
to visita few friends close by. We find that this 
life is as we make it. Weare helping each other, 
and the more we do for each other the better we 
love each other, and thus my wife is leading me to 
Heaven. And from the bottom of my heart I wish 
that all young men who are now travelling the road 
I travelled two years ago would follow my example, 
for, sir, they’d never regret it.” 


ROSEBUD. 


“A YARN?” said the captain. “ Well, I’m always 
willing to oblige the ladies ; but the question is, do I 
know one? Queer enough if I didn’t you'll say; 
but what I mean is this: do I know:a story that'll 
please the ladies? Plenty of fo’castle yarns, plenty 
of adventures that would make your hair stand on 
end more than the crimping-pins do, but a nice plea- 
sant sort of thing fit for womankind ? Well, now, 
do 1?—a bit of love init, and a bit of adventure, and 
no fighting, and no cabin-boy tricks, and no crammers 
—dol? Just one, perhaps, and whether you'll call 
it a story or not lcan’t tell. It’s all true, and it’s 
about myself ;and perhaps it won’t be interesting to 
any one else, but here goes: 

“ Grandfather was-a sailor. Went down with the 
* White Warp ’"—all hands and her cargo. 

‘*Father was a sailor. The last voyage he made 
was, as first mate, in the ‘Polly Partington.’ Says 
mother to him as he kissed her good-bye on the 
wharf ; 

“*T shall never see you again, Jack. I know I 
never shall.’ 

“* Kitty,’ says he, * you'll see me urtil you aro 
tired of me. I don’t mean to go down this voyage 
It’s a short one, anda good season. What makes 
you so blue?’ 

“*T don’t know, Jack,’ says she, and falls a-cry- 











g. 

“ And he put her into her mother’s arms and went, 
He had to go, you know. Time, tide, and the captain 
wait for no man. 

* Well, he wasn’t drowned. Hoe hadn’t even a 
storm—fair weather the whole voyage through; and 
he came back six months from that day with a 
pocket fullof money, and anew silk dress, and a lot 
of shells and gimcracks, and a parrot and what-not 
for his wife. 

“He lived at Fairweather, and the sea breeze 
followed him to his door, It was a little cottage, 
paiuted white, with green shutters; and it was get- 
ting dusk, and a candle burnt inside, and the red 
light fell through the white curtains; and he heard a 
woman’s voice singing that low, sleepy kind of song 
they sing to babies, and the regular ‘creak’ of a rock- 
ing-chair keeping time to it 

** Kitty !” cried be, bursting in. 

“But no Kitty was there; only her old mother, 
dressed in black, sat before the tire rockiug a little 
baby. 

“ He stood still, with his blood turning toice in his 
veins. 

‘* « Mother,’ said he. 

“Mother turned her head. 

“* Oh, Jack, Jack!’ she cried, and the great tears 
rolled down her cheek. 

“Then, without another word, father knew that 
his wife was dead. 

“Three months ago, honey,’ the grandmother 
said, not waiting to be questioned, ‘and her last 
words were—" Tell him to love baby for my sake,’ ” 

“ Baby was me. 

** He took no notice of me then, father didn’t, but 
just went away and hid himself somewhere; but late 
on, in the middle of the night, grannie saw him steal 
in and kneel down by my cradle. After that he 
coulda’t bear-me out of his sight. Grannie died 
when I was five years old, and then I began to go to 
sea with him, He was captain by that time and 
could have his own way ; and I suppose we should 
have gone down together with the ‘ Penelope’ if it 
hadn’t been that I had the measles when she set 
sail. His going off without-me nearly broke my 
heart; and when the news came that is always 
coming to sailors’ friends I honestly wished, young 
as I was, that 1 had been with him. Without my 
daddy the world was simply empty. 

“ Bat grief don’t kill people. I lived and got over 
it, as much as people ever get over things, Hvery 
sorrow and every joy is twisted into your life, to my 
fauoy, and stays there until the end, thongh you 
may think it’s all over and done with. But at 
seventeen I had got through the schoo! my guardian 





put me at, and when my choice of a calling was pus 
tome I said ‘ The Sea,’ 
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“*Tt’s a dangerous trade, lad,’ said the old man. 
Your father's will left your choice free, but the sea 
has been fatal to those of your name,’ , 

“* We must die some day,’ said I, ‘and give me 
the sea for a burial-place iustead of the graveyard, 

“I loved the sea, I’d been piniog for it ever 
since they cooped me upin school. Love for the 
ser is born in some le, as love of liquor is in 
others. Sometimes they go together, I’m sorry to 
say, though I don’t plead guilty to that sort of thing 
myself. Iconld take my glass of grog or leave it 
without trouble, 

“You see me now as brown asa berry. Tanned 
with wind and sun, hoarse-voiced and fat. Seafaring 
men always thicken up after forty. You wouldu’t 
know me if you eould see me as I looked then. I 
had a waist like a girl's, and a white skin and red 
checks, I had tong eyelashes and soft bands, and 
I know they called moe pretty. I hated my own 
looks, I wanted ‘to be more of a man-big and 
burly, as I remembered daddy—and I said to my- 
self, as I looked in the glass, ‘ Books aud slate-pencil 
have made a lass of me. All that bas rubbed off, 
hasn't it? I needn't have frotted. 

“ Well, Captain Petrel’s name was well known 
along the coast, and Oaptain Petrel had been too 
much of a friend to others not to have made friends 
for his son. So they found «me «a better berth than 
most youngsters could have got, and I stood with 
my things all packed in my new chest, ready to 
shake hands and say good-bye to my guardian and 
his wife and their little grand-daughter, 

“The old lady cried, and the old gentleman 
blessed me, and little Rosebud, as they called her, 
held up her arms to me, I lifted ber to my shoulder. 
She was just six years old, and as pretty as a fairy. 

““* Don’t do away, Paul,’ said she. 

“*No help for it now, Rosebud,’ says I; ‘but 
just wait until I come back, and you shall be my 
little wife.’ 

**Don't talk such nonsense to the child,’ said 
her grandmother. 

“** It’s a promise, isn’t it ?’ says I. 

“*Yeth,’ saysshe. ‘I'll be your ‘ittle wife, Paul, 
when you tome back.’ 

“ Then I kissed her again and set her down. Dear 
little soul, I didn’t know how much I thought of her 
before, and then I was off, and in an hour or two 
more | had left land behind me, and had my heart’s 
content, for I was a sailon 

“‘Icame back to see the old folks whenever I 
could; but I did not see Rosebud. Her mother and 
father had taken her abroad, and so I forgot my lit#le 
wife after awhile. 

“Then the old people died and I never knew 
whether she grew up to be a handsome woman or 
went to Heaven the pretty baby that she was; but I 
bad a way of saying ‘I’m engaged’ when anybody 
bantered me about being a bachelor. 

“For time went on andI did not marry. I saw 
no woman who seemed better to me than my ship 
was. I liked them all, but not,as you may say, in 
particular, and I was thirty years old when I made 
my first voyage in my own ship the ‘ Water Witch.’ 

“Ah, but she was.a beauty! I'll own I felt proud 
of her, No father ever loved a daughter more, She 
‘was a passenger ship, and as I sat at the head of my 
table looking down it I felt that I had something to 
take airs about, if that sort of thing wasn’t con- 
temptible. 

“* Down on my right hand sat an old gentleman 
with white hair, bis wife and bisgon; on the other 
sat a young lady who was taking the voyage alone. 
I noticed these more than I did the rest of the folks, 
somehow, and they seemed to take a good deal of 
notice of me and of each other. 

* After dinner, as I was walking onthe deck, the 
young man came and asked me for an introductiun to 
the young lady. I got her permission first, and then 
obliged him, He seemed to me to be particularly 
struck with her; indeed, after a while I knew he 
was deep seas in love, 

“ At first it seemed all very well—two young peo- 
ple both handsome, both in a good position 
in society—a most suitable thing, indeed; but 
after a little, after some talk with the girl myself, 
and some bright glances and sweet smiles from her, 
Ididu’t like the idea halfse well, Why I didn’tI 
hardly knew at first, but pretty.soon I made the dis- 
covery. 

“* You ninanyhammer!’ gaye I. ‘ You lubber, you! 
You've fallen in love with her yourself!’ And sol 
had; there was no denying it, 

“* Then,’ says I, ‘avast there! Look to your lines, 
You're in shallow water! You'll be on the shoals 
yet, and all fora pretty face and a girl’s voice!’ 

“But preaching never does do much good. I 
couldn’t crush the fancy out of my heart, and I saw 
too much of ber for my peace of mind. 

“Who cau give up happy moments because they 
must lead to bitterones? I[couldn’t. I tried, but I 





couldn't. I haunted the places she wafked in as 
much as I could ‘without neglecting my duty. And 
I kept thinking, if it wasn’t for that young shaver, 
perhaps she’dilike me. But there was that young 
shaver, you see, and he made the most of himself. 
Miss Rathburn—that was her name, and how often’ 
I heard it—it was * Miss Rathburn, come and look at: 
the sky,’ and ‘Mise Rethbara, come'and breathe the 
fresh breeze;’ and Miss Rathbura this, and Miss 
Rathburn that, from his lips all the while, and to 
me she was getting tobe my little darling aed my 
little love, and all without a werd of anything but 
mere iteness sing between us. Sometimes 
when I saw how slim my chance was, and how good, 
his was, I felt like heaving myself over the ship's side. | 
I did, indeed. 

“We wore nearing port. Next day wé should 
see land. It was « bright moonlight night, and I'd) 


been thinking how detightfal it would be tosit with || periel 


her @ little while; but I had a thousand things to! 
do, and my gentleman passenger hadu't. So there! 
he was when eight bella struck, looking down into! 
the water with his head close to hers, The air! 
was very clear, and though I was no eavesdropper 
I could hear every word said, standing where} 
I’d taken my place just to at her, Not to! 
listen, as. I'm. gentleman. But when I’d heard the 
first word I couldn’t help listening to the rest. 

“‘Oh, I’m engaged,” said she, 

“That was the first word—‘ I’m engaged.’ 

“*T wonder whether you could jest with a fellow) 
at such a time?’ said he. ! 

“*No, [hope not,’ said Miss Rathburn ; ‘but I hope! 
you are not in earnest. Wehave known each other, 
such a little while, Its an old joke that slipped’ 
from my lips.’ When I was alittte child, almost a’ 
baby, I knew « f gin young sailor who went away 
to sea, All I remember of him is that he had 
beautiful eyes, and that his name was Paul. He 
made me promise to be his little wife, and I pro- 
mised; so they say'at home that I’m waiting for him 
yet—b be T never like any one moro | 
than es @ friend.’ 

“*But you might,” said’he. | 

“* But [ don’t,’ said she. ‘And T atways hope no 
friend will ever ask me to be any more to him, for I 
should only say “ No.”’ 

“* Are you eure?’ said he, 

“Very, very eure,’ seid she— positive, Mr.| 
Waburton.’ 

“And then he walked away, and I felt sorry | 
for the fellow—sorrier than I ever thoaght I should 
feel forhim. And I felt glad too—~glad for myself 
—for I knew now that this was litthe Rosebud, who 
had promised to ke my wife when I came back, and 
who, being my old guardian’s daughter's child, had 
not the same name as her grandfather. 

“I waited just a little.while aud then crossed 
the deck to where she was still leaning over the 


side, 

“Miss Rathburn, said I,‘ I’ve just remembered 
you. Do you remember me, when you were staying 
at your grandfather’s house, 7 ago, only a baby of 
six, and rather liked « good-for-nothing sailor boy 
named Paul? I’m Paul—Paul Gull.’ 

“She turned toward me with euch asmile and gave 
me both her hands. 

“* Oh, I'm 6o glad,’ said she. 

“*Palce care,’ said I. * You promised to marry 
me when I came back, and I’m going to claim the 
promise.’ 

“ That made her rosier, but mota bit sorrier, as far 
as I could see; and as for what else [ said,and what 
she answered, you can guess, when I tell you that 
she married me before a twelyemonth was over.” 

M, K. D. 


NEW MODE OF SLAUGHTERING CATTLE. 

THE present mode of killing eattle, by striking 
the animal with a hatchet or axe, isi.a cruel opera- 
tion, as in most cases repeated blows are uired 
to produce the death of the animal. Diferent 
methods have been recommended and tested for 
the purpose of executing the operation with the 
greatest possible dispatch, so that the animal be 
not unnecessarily exposed to protracted suffering. 

A French invention, however, promises to meet 
all requirements, being so simple in construction that 
it may be readily employed anywhere. The head 
of the animal is covered by a mask of suitable ma- 
terial, which cleses the eyes entirely, aud is at the 
centre provided with a circular plate of sheet iron, 
riveted thereto, which guides ina central perforation 
a strong steel bolt or pin, in a direction vertical to 
the plate. The ivmer evd of the sliding bolt faces 
the head of the adimal, and is made hollow, while 
se << projecting part is provided with a large 

no 

The masked or blindfolded animal has no idea of 
his fate, a single blow of the hammer or club on the 
knob being sufficient to drive the bolt into the brain, 
and produce the instant dropping of the animal as if 











struck by lightning, Tho theory is that ‘the small 
quantity of air in the hollow end of the bolt is forced 
with the same into the brain, and, being heated by 
the compression, exerts a pressare on the brain, and 
causes thereby almost, instantangous deatb. The 
whole operation is completed within half a minute. 
Several cities of Ger and France have provided 
by special ordinances. for the introduction of this 
device, which recommends itself to the attention of 
all humane persons, 


FACETIA, 


A Heatray Excrosvure.—A twenty-pound note ; 
only they are not so common now as they used to be. 








A Svacestiow To THe Grawax Governwent. 
—Wounld it not'bea ‘il compliment to the Im- 
| Chancellor to cati the two-mark'piece in the 
new currency @ Bismarck ?—Pwnoh. 

A very religions old lady beim asked ‘her opinion 
of the organ of a church, the first time she had ever 
heard one, replied, “It is a veny pretty box of 
whistles, but, oh! it’s an awful way to spend the 


Sabbath.” 
SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE. 
Para: “ Would my little girl like to share this eg¢g 
with me ?”” 
Trix+ “ Yes, please, and the lid shall be your 
share !"—Judy. 


AN official notice, posted up at the railway stations, 
informs us that the London “ Sun’’ is about to be 
enlarged. This is good news; we don’t: generally 
have much eun in London. Ouly, why could it not 
have been done in the foggy months? H they 
won't dos double number of the ‘series 
during the dog-days,—Judy. 

Ew Tovrt A ingniringiy king the 

GLIsH Tourist iringly: after as 
way). “ How is it, Pat, you-do aot peel your pota- 


toes 
Par: “ Arrah! and why should I be after A aol 
‘em? Shure, and ain’t they all wrapped up in blessed 
mouthfuls ?”—Juady. 

No Smurra.—We read in the Bible, In the thir 
teenth chapter of 1 Samuel, and nineteenth verse, 
that “There was no Sinith found t out all the 
land of Israel.” Of course not. All the Smiths 
were living im this country at that time, and 
they have wonderfully increased and multiplied since 
then. 

Sxozs.—The snob is the child of aristoocratical 
societies; perched on the step of the long ladder, he 
respects the man oa the round above him, and de- 
spises the man on the step below, without inqniring 
what they are worth, solely on account of their posi- 
tion; in his innermost heart he finds it. natural to 
kiss the boots of the first, aud.to kick the second. 

AN BARTHLY PARADISE. 

Og all places in the world, the capital of France 
must be the most delightful to live in, not on account 
of its gaiety, its shops, its boulevards, ite cafés, ite 
resturants, ite theatres, its galleries, or its grand 
hotels, but because in Paris “street organs are for- 
bidden.” 

ACCORDING TO CIRCUMSTANORS. 

Exper Sister: “ What ere you doing, Bill?” 

Birt: ‘Drawing; Jack the Giantkiller ’n’ Cor- 
moran.” 

Eiper Sister: “Do you thitik that is quite.s 
Sunday amusement ?” 

Brut: “Oh, ver” well ‘then; ‘ft’s David ‘’n’ the 
Giangoliaf !”"—Fun. 


TOUCHING. 
He blushed 'a fiery red; 
Her heart went pit-a-pat ; 
She gently head, 
And looked n on the mat. 
He trembled in his speech ; 
He rose from where jhe sat, 
And shouted, with.a sereech : 
“You're sitting on my hat !’ 
AN IRISH EXCUSE, 
Boozer (ferociously): ‘Be jabers, sur, I’ve « 
mind to be turashing yez sevarely 
Wi1.xins (who is the essence of mildnegs); { Oh, 
if that’s ‘your game, come on, I’ve often heard you 
talk about your pugilistic powers, but I’ll try,” 
Boozer: “Ye pegaats, @ye think I'd foight with 
the likes o’ ye. I only foight among gintlomen.” 
[Exit rapidty.}—Fun. 
SEASONABLE REMARKS. 
(Adapted to the capacity of either sex.) 
Never walk when you can fly)” ahd wever lend 
yourself toa fly when you can borrow @ brougiiam. 
Many a maa only “ pops " the question because he is 


hard up, and plights his troth when he ‘has nothing 
else to pledge. 

** Black care sits behind the horseman;;” ay, and lolls 
behind the footman. 

Montaigne says that good women de not ‘run thir- 
teen to the dozen. They talk it, though. 
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The only circle that hasever been “squared” isthe 


Diplomatic Circle, 
A young lady’s “no” is frequently dictated ‘by 
“ eye,” 
Of'all the ising young fillies who enter each 
for the Hstrimontal Gtates how few come to the 
rning) Post! 


Though no man is@ hero to his valet-de-chambre, 
many « candid maid will assert ‘that her mistress is. a 
“beauty.” 

A boarding-echool girl, like a powder~magazine, 
goes off with sno dnet pack” i 

Love often flies-otit at the window when mamma 
comes in at the door. 

The matrimonial traie‘wind is a combination of 
fresh ‘heirs. 

Unless your attentions be serious avoid “engaging” 
young ladies.— Hornet, 

FROM A CHRONOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 

Mama (after a lesson in English History). ‘In 
= poise should you have like to have lived, 

e. 

Eruet: “In William Rafas’s, mamma!” 

Mamma : “Why, datliog?” f 

Eruet : “ Because 1 should only have: bad one 


date to learn,”—Punch. 
OREMATION. 
Nzpxew ; “I hope you haven’t been waiting long, | 
uncle ?” . 


Uncre, “All right, my Been reading the 
paper, and had a pinch—— 
flavoured enuff in this jar of yours, Frec.” 

Neruew ( : Sau, uncle!—jar! Good 
gracious !—that’s not snuff! Those are the ashes 
of my landlord's first wife l’’—~Pumch. 

A TRAGEDY IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

Miss Laity: “A box for Satvini for to-night ? Oh, 
how kind of you, Mr, Lovell! Unfortunately, Maud 
and I are engaged, and mamma is away; so. we, 
shall not be-atie-to go with you—but grandmamma 
and Aout Tabitha will be delighted to take our 


place!” 

(Grandmamma and Annt Tabitha express their 
delight. ‘The room turns round—Mr. Lovell’s ‘head 
awims—all his presence of ming forsakes him~he 
leans on @ chair for support).—Punch. 


DANGER, 
Spring comes again with ite gladness and 


greenery 5 
Winter has fled in his matitle of ice: 
Note the four girls who resideat the deanery 
Laughing 80 merrily, looking so nice. 
Mary the modest and Jane metaphysical 
(Dowmin the méadow that rans by the stream), 
Kate the coquettish and the quizzical, 
Breaking with laughter a bachelor’s dream. 


Why do you choose t¢ come idly philandering, 
Far from the noise and the bustle of town, 
Here where ‘the stream goes for ever meander- 


ing, 
Flowing Wer pebbles through soppices brown ? 
Though ’tie-a place to make verses rhapsodical, 
Fancying pebbles reso many pearls, 
Better you'd be.in your chambers methodical, 
Minding your books, and not ogliug the giris. 
Oh, you came here but in search of a holiday, 
Out from the eity of business and strife ; 
Thinking the scene was just fit for a jolly day— 
Never encountered the girls in your life! 
Welt, let it pass into utter forgetfulness ; 
Pack up. your traps and as quickly depart, 
Ere you remember, with bitter regretfulness, 
Finding a holiday—losing your heart.—Fun. 
CLOTHING THE NAKED, 


Of much interest both to bishops and incumbents 
has been a recent long-contested action on Quareim- 
pedit touching the Bishop ef Lincoln's right to re- 
fuse to institute the Rey. Mr. Walsh to GreatCoates, 
which he claimed as his own, and which Great 
Coates ‘the bishop setups riglit to. Lord Uoleridge 
has at last deliveret! judgment against the bishop's 
right to the Great Coatesin question, and has ordered 
him to‘hand them‘over to Mr. Walsh, and, besides, 
to pay the costa of the “ whole suit”—to which said 
Great Coates belonged.—Punch. 

Tue Ten or DiamMonps:—The first services at 
Independence, Texas, were held in an extemporized 
church, the building having been previously used 
asa saloon and gambling-place. e tirst Sunday 
after the preliminary serviees, just as the Rev. Mr. 
Pierce iad begun his sermon, a gustof wind struck 
the building and blew a card from one of the 
face anaes was arty ten of Giomones, and fell 

ce w u @ open 2. e circum- 
stance seemed to di rt the minister, where- 
upon old Felix Robertson stepped up, and, taking 
the card, said, ‘‘ Well, parson, you’ve got him. ‘I'he 
evil one has thrown up his hand already.” 








A @reat umber of old records of the East India 


have been discovered in the India Museum, while it 
‘was being dleared out for transfer to South Kensing- 
ton. 
A PHYSICIAN gives, in a recent work, the following 
advice:—Do not, on any account, take meat teas, or 
‘allow any im your household ‘to indulge in this 
pernicious practice. All authorities agree that tea, 
whatever Cwvens it may possess, interferes with the 
digestioa of meat, and hence the meat-eater, if he 
suffers from dyspepsia, ‘has only himself to thank. 

Ina report on hie recent balloon ascent, read before 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, M. Tissandier 
estimated the extreme height to which the balloon 
had risen at 5 miles 650 yards, He questioned 
the possi of ‘human life being gto ata 
higher altituie, dnd suggestett that Mr, Glaisher 
might be mistaken when he said he had ascended as 


A gift, it is said, froma Mosiew's slave 
To a brave old Christian knight, 

Who bore her away o’er the desert gray 
From the press of a hopeless flight. 


Ere she swooned to death by a dried-up woll, 
Which they reached as night set in, 

The beauteous slave this necklace gave, 
As a charm against sorrew and sin. 

And he rodeway when her gad eyes closed, 
Leaving the sands to heap, 

With wave on wave, o’er her nameless grave, 
In the terrible simoom’s sweep. 


I hardly could tell how it came to me, 
Through what long descents it F 

Or whether the charm ¢’er kept from harm 
The owner whgn sore harassed ; 

But often I know, when my days grow dark, 

ns And woe and distress seem near, a 
he casket I with a strange, ue 6, 
That is half-aiein to fear. ning . 


I count the beads, like a rosary, 
First, a gold, then an amber bead, 

And wish it wereamine each mystic 
On the precious spheres to-read ; 

Por all ave graven with cyphers strange 
From @ long-forgotten lore, 

Which, if brought to light, the old spell might 
Control stern Fate, as of yore. 

Then as, sadly and slowly, the amulet 
To its.scented case I retura, 

I cannot but deem its charm a scheme 
Whose meaning we all may learn ; 

For does not the heart in its inmost cell 
The truest amulet keep, 

To guard from illand vice, if we will 
But fathom its motives deep ? 

However, I keep it with — care, 
This relic of conquest dire, 

When Orescent and'Oross, for gain or loss, 
Clashed ‘in a fight of fire; 

And, bauble or boon, it still can recall 
The might of the Obristian brave, 

And the nobler faith by flight and death 
Restored to the Christian slave. N. D. N. 
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A NEW DODGE, 

Patentgss have been frequently warned aa 
he persistent efforts of designing ons in all parts 
of the country to abstract money their pockets 
under various pretexts. The most numerous class of 
these imposters have hitherto been those who send 
citculats and letters to patentees announcing their 
extraordivary facilities for selling patents, insinu- 
ating that they have a customer forthe invention, 
ete., and all they require to consummate the sale is 
@ power of attorney and a small fee in advance. 
Frequent exposure has very nearly effected an ex- 
termination of their operations in this line, but now 
they turn up in a new rile. 

Instead of sellers of patents they now appear as 
solicitors, They look through the list of patents 
each week and write to the patentees, stating that 
their claims do not appear to. cover the whole of their 
inventions. advive reissues in each case and set 
forth special facilities for obtaining ‘these reissues. 
We have ‘before us a letter fram one of these re- 
issue solicicors which a gentleman has seut us with 
the usual inquiry as to what we kuow of the writer, 
The solicitor’s letter goes on to state that his only 
means of jadging of the strength of the patentee’s 
claims “was from the publis report. The writer 
has not.even read or seen the gentleman’s patent, 
but he has writtem advising him to apply for a re- 





Company from the reign of James {. to George IL. 


issue, stating that for 12/. 10s., inciuding all fees, 





payable when the order is given, he will do his best 
to get broader claims; but, he adds, the inventor 


must take all risk of failure. The writer admits, as 
before stated, that he has never seen the patent, and 
he also frankly states in another portion of his letter 
that he does not know whether the patent can be 
strengthened, adding truthfully that the result would 
depend altogether on what had been done in this line 
before the patentee made his application. 

It is not often that unsolicited advice from a 
stranger is worth very much, and the motive that 
prompts it may usually be looked upon with sus- 

icion. We do not assert that advice thus tendered 
8 necessarily given from pernicious motives ; but we 
believe that it is not wise to follow the advice of 
strangers whose opinion is volunteered; and that 
those who place their business in the hands of such 


high as seven miles. persons will be likely to find the experiment an ex- 
SHtratetereenpemat= pensive one. 
THE AMULET. eS e  s 
deesteraie GEMS, 
In a sweet old casket of sandal wood —— 
T have kept, this many'a year, Tr is the work ofa true man to be every day sub- 
A necklace old of beads of gold, duing his passions, and laying aside his prejudices. 
And spheres of the amber clear— THE physically blind thanks you for your guid- 


ance; the mentally blind usually reject it with in- 
diguation, 

A sMILe may be bright while the heart is sad. The 
rainbow is beautiful in the air while beneath is the 
moaning of the sea, 

Men, like horses, start aside from objects they 
see imperfectly. Enmities excited by an indistinct 
view would often be allayed by conference. 

SeLrisuness has nosoal. It.is a heart of stone 
encased in iron, Selfishness cannot see tle miseries 
| of the world—it cannot feel the pangs and thrust of 

hunger. ‘It rdbs its own grave, ‘sells its own bones to 
|| ‘the doctor, ‘and its soul to the devil. 
Tuoss who have become addieted to evil habits 
must conquer them asthey can—and they must be 
j conquered, or they will conquer as, and destroy our 
peace and happiness, And those who have not yield- 
ed to bad habits must be on their guard, lest they be 
| unexpectedly assaulted aad subdued. 


STATISTIGS. 


THe Rervrw or PavrerisM.—The return of pan- 
perism which was receatly issued shows, what is 
| the invariable course in the winter season, that the 
relief lists increased as the new year advanced. At 
Christmas F° number of indoor and outdoor paupers 
was 750,415; in the first week of January the total 
was 757,512; in the second week, 762,900; in the 
third week, 764,830 ; in the fourth week the number 
receded about 1,000, being 763,847; and in the 
filth week, 765,408; so that Janaary closed with 
15,000 more recipients of poor relief ia Eugland than 
were on the hands of the guardians at Christmas, 
1874. Oompared with the ocorrespoding date of 
1874, the present document offers a satisfactory 
contrast. Kt the close of January last the decrease, 
compared with the same week of 1874, was net 
muoh under 25,000, or 3°2 per cent. The decrease 
of pa m was general thoughout the divisions 
of the kingdom, though in one or two instances the 
diminution was insignificant. 

















Tue painter Waldeck has died at the age of 110. 
Fray, the 23d April, was the hundredth amni- 
.versary of the birth of the great painter, J. M. W. 
Turner, who was born in a house in Maiden-lane. 
Mz. Hotman Hunt’s “Shadow of Death” has 
been exhibited in Meauchester for ten weeks. It has 
been visited by over 45,000 persons, 

MM. Gsrome anp BovtAnorr, the celebrated 
French painters, have received commissions from the 
Sultan for several of their works, 

‘wo of the Sultan's aides-de-camp, Nouri Bey and 
Achmet Bey have presented to Hiv Majesty a couple 
of ancient and valuable pictures, which have been 
heirlooms in their families. 

Tug Cluny Museum :hes just been enriched with 
a precious collection, consisting of ace, choice 
tissues, seals, and an enamelled cup, a masterpiece of 
Pierre Raymond, representing Lot and his daughters, 
presented by Madame Hambert de Mollard. 

THe Queen has honoured Mr. F. J, Williamson 
with a commission to execute life-size statues fn 
marble of Prince Albert Victor and Prince George, 
sons of the Prince of Wales, the sketches for which 
he has had the honour of sabmitting to Her 
Majesty. 

Tne Italian newspapers announce the discovery 
the other day at Pompeiiofa painting said to be of 
more importance tiaa any hitherto brought to light. 
It re ts Laocoon according to the description 
given by Virgil. Its state of preservation is such as 
to warrant a hope that it may be possible to remove 
it to the museum. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dewpror.—You could not be prudently advised to en- 
trust your happiness to the keeping of an inexperienced 
outh. 
. L. G@.—Take strong walking exercise, and avoid an ex- 
ess of liquids of any sort in your diet. 4 
Turopore.—You should defer taking active steps in 
the matter until you attain the age of twenty-one 
ears, 
4 lenonamus.—The best thing a person could do under 
the circumstances would be to put the letters in the 


2. 

W,. C—The Yorkshire colloquies are humorous 
enough, but many perhaps have heard such things be- 
fore. 

Joz.—It is a fair goommmatton that a cabinet maker 
aged seventeen is still serving his apprenticeship, and is 
th-refore not in a condition to marry. 

Ong-EYED Peter asks : If a gentleman is engaged to a 
lady, but breaks off the engagement, is he liabie to auac- 
tion for breach of promise to marry providing he keeps 
single?” Answer, “ Yes,” 

A Constant SusscriBer.—Marriage between uncle and 
miece is prohibited in Great Britain, France, and all 
other European nations. Such a marriage is also pro- 
hibited by the Hindu and Mahommedan laws. Indeed, 
we know of no country where, at the preseut day, sucha 
marriage is allowed, 

Apa G.—You cannot by taking thought add anything 
to your stature. In the couple you have presented: to 
our contemplation you seem to have drawn a picture of a 
handsome man of great strength of character who is es- 
pecialiy keen in regard to his own interest, whether his 
pleasure or pride is concerned, who has great construc- 
tive powers of mind and small notions of what he would 
call that phantom—duty ; he is gallant and‘attentive to 
the highest point of a lady's beau ideal, and has a reso- 
jute determination and an iron will. ‘The lady seems to 
be pretty and warm hearted, high principled, but with 
her share of weakness. She may fanc- that in a critical 
gituation she could take care of herself, but through her 
‘affections and her admiration of handsome men she 
_ fear lest she be but as a child in a giant's 

nds. 

Carzit H.—The cosmetics to which you allude may 
possibly cause the skin to appear smooth, but the tru» 
state of the skin is dependent upon the health and upon 
the constitution. The medicine referred to may seem to 
accomplish the object yéu have in view, but it may do 
that at the expense of impoverishing your blood or 
creating other mischief. You had better, therefore, take 
medical advice upon the subject, With regard to the ex- 
ternal uppearance, both of yourself and sister, you cannot 
make any radical alteration in the forms and shapes with 
which nature has endowed you. ** Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin or the leopard his spots?” ‘The efforts of 
art iu this direction are either supplementary or super- 
ficial ; they fail when they attempt to make a coustitu- 
tionally stout person thin or to alter the shape of a per- 
gon’s nose, How could art possibly contrive to convert 
the nose which Tennyson describes as “ tip-tilted like 
the petal of a flower ” into one which resembles the beak 
of a cockatoo ?—unless indeed a masked nose can fairly 
be termed an altered nose. The description you have 
given of yourfeatures lacks many elements, particulariy 
expression. As to the chin, there isan old couplet which 


says 

“A dimple on the chin 

Shows a vacant heart within.” 
‘Which means perhaps that the song, “I wish I had 
geome one to love me” isa favourite of yours. 

One tx DisTREss.—Amongst the charitable institu- 
tions of London there are a variety of homes and schools 
for orphans, but admission to any of these is restricted 
to such children as the subscribers of an institution 
amay select by vote or otherwise. The work of placing a 
child in such a home is surrounded by the competition 
which attaches to most other works, and the number 
of friends an individual can count upon is a great 
elemeut in any calculation about success. The prelimi- 
mary proceedings in an enterprise of this description 
make some demand upon the energy of a worker. If 
you wish to try what you can do to get the fatherless 
children into an orphan school the following would be 
@ reonvable plan to adopt, Purchase ‘“‘Low’s Guide 
to she Charities of London”; after the perusal thereof 
observe the particular charity for orphans which seems 
the most nearly adapted to the case of tue children 
in question ; then call at the office of the institution 
you have selected and make your wants known, being 
careful to procure a printed list of the subscribers to 
the charity from which you waut help. Then eall upon 
any of those subscribers of whom you bave auy kuow, 





ledge and try what help they and the clergyman of your 
parish and the trade smen with whom you deal may ‘be 
avle to give you. Make as many friends as you can dur- 
ivg your efforts, and, while you must not be discouraged 
by the Lice | of the work, you must also take care 
that you do not throw away upon it more energy than 
will appear to be prudent after you have 
inguiy aan given the subject in all aspects careful con- 
sideration. 

W. J. J.—1. We do not publish the addresses of private 
Iodge: k Coactneg tepecis upon’ the mule OF Sour 

ge. mething de 3 upon the nature 

‘ighbour's holdi = There may have been granted to 
him a right of way and of water too, Alfsenge 208 may 
have put yourself to expense to benefit the land, those 
benefits in all probability accrue to the land, A perusal 
of the parchments relating to the property is necessary 
to enable one to form an opinion on the subject. 3. Not 
that we are aware of, 4. It does not appear that the 
proposed course is illegal. The handwriting is alike 
well-formed and formal ; it is particularly legible and 
nice. 5, Tell the young lady your roe sentiments on 
the subject; speak to her gently, , but frankly, 
Endeavour also to be resolute in- taking any course 
which, after great consideration, you deem best. Beware 
lest you act from mere fickleness, and endeavour to steer 
between the extremes of indecision and unkindness. Let 
the happiness of times gone by dwell in 
brance as you speak, let no pure selfishness find its way 
into the balance, aud consider how her interests will be 
affected by the separation. If these are likely to be ad- 
vanced by such a step all your hesitation about itshould 
immediately give place to a prompt determination to do 
what you (rightly, is to be Roped) seem to wish to do, 
These partings, however, although sometimes ry 
and laudable, are not unmixed with bitterness, Some 
writer has iated the q ble proposition that 
a broken heart is necessary before a fellow can be made 
a man, aud yet who would not desire to keep his 
— whole aud his memory green until his dyiug 
day 








TO ROSE- 
In the depths of a dark old wood, 
A wild rose bi d in solitud e 





A flower fair and sweet; 
And an odour delicate and good 
From it arose when it was ti 
Beneath unwary feet- 


Another Rose—a Rose by name 

Though not by nature, yet the same 
In purity and grace— 

Zoom, and PR Ay a a Ste 
prang up, whic 16 W: never tame, 
And death will not efface. 


And when this lovely flower dies, 
The soul, its fragrance, will arise 
From Time's low shelving shore, 
To seek a home beyond the skies, 
Where, in the bowers of paradise, 
Twill bloom for evermore. RK. 


Mrrrtie,—In reply to your query with regard to do- 
mestic dying we will give you tar better advice than sup- 
lying recipes culled from the cyclopedias—that advice- 
ing comprised in three words: Use Judson’s Dyes. 
For the ribbons you mention they will be capital, and 
all the new spring colours may be readily matched by 
a little care. The application of these dyes is so easy 
that any one can effect it, and the uses to which they 
can be put are numerous. To this we may add that 
they are cheap, can be procured anywhere, and are 
amongst the things no household should be without. 

Now ow Never.—l. In arithmetical n i the 

riod immediately above octillions is nonillions. The 
atter seems to be the highest period referred to by 
arithmeticians. You must write down fifty-five figures 
before you can call the one on the extreme left a nonil- 
lion. ‘then if you write five more figures to the left of 
the above fifty-five, and make these last figures 165 you 
would speak of the whole line as one hundred and 
twenty-taree thousand four hundred and fifty-one nouil- 
lions and so and so. Beyond this it would appear that 
the expressed force of numeration does no farther go; a 
nonillion is in reality the tenth period, because the anit 
poriod is reckoued as one, and so probably there would be 
an objection to the creation of a period higher thaa no- 
nillions with the name of decillions. 2 You have cor- 
rectly expressed the figures in the copy forwarded for 
inspection, that is, you rightly describe the hundreds of 
thousands of octillions, But the words you ave writ- 
teu at the upper part of the same page are incorrect. 
You are wrong in saying a billion equals two millions 
and so forth. A billion is more than a hundred thousand 
millions, nay more than nine hundred thousand millions, 
It takes twelve figures to describe hundred th da 
of millions, and thirteen figures to describe a billion. 3. 
‘The handwriting is a little too small and too cram 
4. You might perbaps learn alittle Latin by solitary 
study, but you would require a master or a learned com- 
panion if you should desire any insight to the language 
worth having. In England Latin used to be pronounced 
with an English accent, due, and careful regard being 
given to the long or short quantity of the vowels; bat 
in these modern times an Italian accentuation has been 
adopted in many quarters, and Mr, A. J. Ellis discourses 
about such refine.:ents as the power of ** m” final and the 
properties of nasalized vowels, 

T. Mooxs.—To make muffins: Mix a pint and a half 
of milk and warm water with a quarter of a pint of yeast 
anda little salt; stir them together for a quarter of an 
hour, then strain the liquor into a quarter of a peck of 
fine flour; mix the dough well and set it to rise for au 
hour, then roll it up.and pull it into small pieces, make 
them up in. the hand like balls, and while rolling a 
flannel over them to keepthem warm. The dough should 
be covered up the whole time. When the whole is rollet 
into balls, the first thatare made will be ready for baking. 
Then spread them out in the right form for muffins, lay on 
tins sud bake them, and as the bottoms bezin ta ehange 
colour turn them onthe otherside. To make are 
Set two paands of flour with a little salt before the 











ts: 
till 


quite wa.ew, then add toit milk and warm water till it is 


as tui2« as it cam be stirred, Let the milk be ag warm as it 





can de borne with the fiuger; add a oupfal of this with 
three well-beaten eggs and three spoonsful of yeast tothe 
batter, then beat it well and add as much milk and water 
as will make it a thick battet. Cover it close and put it 
before the fire to rise. The crumpet tins.and the iron 
store must be properly greased with butter. Then pour 
the on and tlowly. Th 
be brown, but of a fine yellow. To make tea cakes. 
Materials: Flour, one pound ; sugar, one ounce; butter 
one ounce; mu acid, , drachms; bicarbonate of 
soda, two drachms; milk, six ounces; water, six ounces. 
Rub the butter gently into the flour, dissolve the 
and soda in the milk and the acid in the water. Then 
add the milk to the flour and partially mix, then add the 
water and mix well together. Divide into three portions 
and bake twenty-five minutes in round tins, 

M. C., twenty-four, rather tall, dark, fair, would like 
to correspond with a young jody, oxent twenty, with a 

me 


a inco: is very 
J. twenty-one, medium height, blue and light 
hair, sg correspond with an accom: r youne 
with a view toa marriage; ghe must be fond 


Lowstr Mottr, thirty, medium height, loving and do- 
mesticated, will make a working man a good wite, would 
like to correspond with a steady, respectabl@ young man 
with a view to matrimony. i 

A.J. P., eighteen, medium height, fair, with blue eyes, 
considered pretty, wishes to correspond with a tall 
— who is ofa loving disposition 

ome. 


NAPIER, a ote yomne soutionn, clerk, earning 
a good mee a lady, good 
looting, Gate’ ond loving; alls should be well ednossed, 


musical and have a smail sum of money, as he has 2001. 

Baryey Bunguinez and BIity LIN® wish to corre- 
spond with. two fein with a view to matrimony. 
“ Barney ” is twenty: t, ** Billy ”’ ia twenty-six; both 
ofalight complexion, good tem and would make 
‘ood husbands to two respectable girls, who should be 

m twenty to twenty-five and domesticated. 

Wuirte Ensitoyx,a signalman in H. M. Navy, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony; he-has light hair, blue eyes and is called good 
looking ake everybody. oy ey ust be about 
Mrs, , blue.eyes, light and fond of home and 
singing. 4 

JogsPHin®, twenty-one, fair and clear complexion, con- 
sidered handsome,-bas a cheerful disposition, can do her 
own dressmaking and millinery, and would make an affec- 


| tionate wife to a loving and kind hus! would like to 

correspond witha tall, dark young man with a small in- 
come; a tradesman preferred, 

Muvyre and Ng.tiz wish to d with two tall, 


dark, respectable gentlemen with a view to matrimony, 
“Minnie” is twenty, medium height, dark, amiable, 
well educated and musical. “Nellie ” is twenty, 5:t. 5in., 
fair, blue eyes, dark hair, ‘affectionate, well educated, 
fond of home and music and exceedingly good tempered. 
Both would make loving wives to kind husbands. 

8. E. and M. K,, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men witha view tomatrimony. ‘S.E." 
is seventeen, has light’ brown hair and blue eyes, is very 
pretty, loving and domesticated; she would preter a fair 

oung man; “MM. K.” is.eighteen, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes and fair complexion ; she is pretty, loviug aud 
domesticated aud wo’ 
and about twenty-one- 
COMMUMICATIONS RECEIVED? 

Hamrsuize Hagar is to by — “Innocent 
Clara, twenty, ratner short, domesticated, good tempered, 
fond of home and loving. 

Peart Yass by—* Aunie H.,” eighteen, tall, fair, fond 
of home, plays and sings well aad is very fond of sailors 

Caarus by—“Lovely Sukey,” eteen, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and thinks she could make his 


home nappy. 

G. RB. W. L. by—** Lavinia,” twenty-two, 5ft. 2in, ; she 
is fond of home, well educated, will nave a little mouey, 
and will make a suitable wife for a mechanic, | 

Joun R. by—* Rose,” twenty-eight, tall, fair, loving 
and domesticated; thinks she would be all “ John &.” 


requires, 

8. A, 5, by—‘* Drawn Swords,” a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, twenty-six, 5ft, Gin., dark complexion, gray eyes, 
passable in looks and in good circamstauces. 

Jack's THE Bor by—“ Aime 8.,” nineteen, tall, brown 
hair, fair complexion, very good looking, idomesticated, 
fond of home and would make a home comfortavle. 

Happy WiLtiz by—*‘ Pauline,” considered pretty by her 
friends. “Puuline” thinks * Hapoy illie’’ will suit 
her in every respect, and she make him a loving 
wile. 


prefer a tall young man, dark 





Att the Back Nomegrs, Parts and Votvmss of the 
“Lospox Reapse” are in print and may be had at tne 
Oitice, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Ki m Post-freé for Three-halfpence, Kighi- 
peuce, and Five Shillings and Bightpeace each, 

Taz Lonpon Reapss, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Kight _— 

Lire and Pasuion, Vols. land 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


e*e Now Ready Von. XXIV, of Tam Lompow Buavzs, 
Price 4s, 6d. ? 
Also, the Tittz and Inpsx to Vou XXILYV., Price Ova 
NN, 
NOTICE. — Part 145, for Mar, Now Ready, Pric? 
Sixpence, post-iree Eightpence, 
N.B,—Corresronpexts “ust Avnasss THEIR LErreRs 
To THE Eprtor or “Tux Losposx Reapse,” 334 Scraad. 


tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
cripts. As they are sens to us voluntarily, aasuors 
should retain copies. 
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